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SEE WHAT ONE 
CASSEROLE CAN D0! 


ON’T let food rationing cramp your 

cooking style! Pyrex ware will see you 
through! Each Pyrex dish is three dishes in 
one...it cooks, it serves, it stores. And every 
Pyrex dish has dozens of uses. You can bake 
better, in less time and with less fuel, in this 
modern, clear glass Pyrex ovenware! 


USING COVER ALONE. You've got a treat com- 
ing if you’ve never tried Onion Pie! Grand 
vegetable dish to serve with pot roast. It’s 
easy to make in the handy cover of your 
Pyrex Double Duty Casserole. Clear, smooth 
glass washes clean — doesn’t retain the most 
stubborn tastes or odors. Recipe: 

For filling, brown one pound of sliced onions in 3 
tbsp. of fat. Add *4 cup top milk, 2 tsp. vinegar, 1 
well-beaten egg and 1 tsp. salt. Pour filling into 
baking powder biscuit crust already rolled outin 
the handy pie-plate cover. Bake in a hot oven, 
400° F., 20 minutes, or until crustis a golden brown. 


IMPORTANT 70 
THRIFTY BUYERS 


Look for this orange Pyrex ovenware 
label. It’s your assurance of long and 
satisfactory service. Every Pyrex 
ovenware dish carries the Pyrex 
trade-mark pressed in the glass. 


PYREX DOUBLE DUTY 
CASSEROLE WITH UTIL- 
ITY COVER... THREE 
SIZES...2 QUART SIZE 


HERE'S A MEAL-IN-ONE-DISH! Thrifty Cabbage 
Roll-ups above require only 4% lb. ground 
meat to serve six. Uses vegetables right out 
of your Victory garden. Recipe: 

Brown 4 cup chopped onion and }4Ib. ground beef 
in hot fat. Combine with 2 cups cooked noodle rings 
or cooked diced potatoes, 4% cup diced celery, 1 cup 
bread crumbs, 1}4tsp. salt, 4 tsp. chili powder and 
1 well-beaten egg. Cook 6 to 8 cabbage leaves in 
boiling water about 3 minutes. Roll filling in cab- 
bage leaf, fasten with toothpick. Place in 2 qt. Pyrex 
casserole with 4% cup water and 3 halved tomatoes 
sprinkled with sugar and salt. Cover and bake 30 
minutes in 400° F. oven. 


USING BOTTOM ALONE. [or time-saving Sweet 
Rolls that melt in your mouth, cut biscuit 
dough in squares and dip in melted butter and 
then into a mixture of sugar and cinnamon. 
Place in layers in a greased Pyrex Dish, Bake 
uncovered in a hot oven (400° F) for 30 min- 
utes. Bring to table in same dish. 


““PYREX"’ IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 


A Little More 
Carefully . . . PLEASE! 
By Homer Croy 


N A sunny afternoon Mrs. Adel 

Ford Elliott of Dallas, Texas, liveg 
a lifetime in five seconds. The tive see. 
onds were consumed in watching her wee 
edopted daughter Marion crawl out, up 
harmed, from between two cars in a bad 
crash, A lifetime, in five seconds! 

Mrs. Elliott looked upon Marion’s es. 
cape as a miracle; she looked upon the 
accident as something that needed never 
happen, and the more she thought of that 
the mecre she decided to do somethin: 
ebout automobile accidents. There myst 
be many, many others, she reasoned, who 
went through such accidents. Couldn't 
something be done? 

She started out to do it. Just a Texas 
housewife, but—she was Mrs. Elliott. 
Her child’s life had been spared, and sh: 
vas go:ng to see to it that other children’s 
lives were not put in jeopardy. Her con- 
viction was so strong that she actually 
made a speech at a local public school; it 
was her first public speech but she made 
quite an impression. Then she made some 
more speeches. 

She took Marion with her, sat her up on 
a table and had her tell the story of the 
accident. She didn’t have much money 
with which to finance a lecture-tour, but 
that didn’t stop her. She went merrily on 
making life miserable for a tribe of people 
she didn’t like: speeders, hit-and-runners, 
stop-sign ignorers, corner cutters, white 
line passers, and drinking drivers. How 
she hated drinking drivers! 

One day she said to Marion, aged seven: 
“What do you think is the cause of most 
automobile accidents?” Marion gave her 
the answer: “I guess because someone is 
not thinking.” Mrs. Elliott took that as 
her theme, and with it she has made 
thousands think, 

Sometimes she was discouraged; why 
didn’t people value their lives? Why did 
they let the Speed Demon rule them from 
the driver’s seat? If they couldn't think 
of themselves, why couldn't they think 
of others who might not want an early 
trip to the hospital—or the cemetery? Or 
to a wheel chair? 

Her passion to make people drive more 
carefully never abated. She has made—at 
last report—some 3200 speeches. She go: 
out a series of “Safety Helps” placards 
and put them up in service stations, in 
churches, tacked them up on trees. You 
see, she really means business! 

She organized the mothers of America 
for safety. Educators, college presidents, 
deans of schools asked her to speak. Her 
fame spread. She didn’t make a penny 
out of it; in fact, it cost her money, but 
—what of it? Months on end, she drove 
over four thousand miles per month, on 
her own gas. 

Now her crusade is linked with a na 
tional cause called “Deathless Sundays to 
Aid the Defense Program.” So—one 
woman’s idea becomes a country-wide or- 
ganization! 4 

You and I, driving our cars even 
these gas-restricted days, might do a lot 
to help keep down the toll of deaths on 
the highway by keeping Mrs. Elliott in 
mind. Mrs. Elliott, and her plea: “Drive 
a little more carefully. Please.” 





Would your Church be ready for their return? 


They'll be coming home. . to WHAT? Is 
YOUR Church ready with an organized pro- 
gram to take care of their spiritual needs? 
Remember at the close of World War | how 
the Armistice was signed before many people 
expected it ... and the Churches were caught 
unprepared! Let's not permit this to happen 
again. 


How are your SONG BOOKS? They are an 
important part of your post-war program. 
Why not plan NOW to have fresh clean up- 
to-date books for a happier better song serv- 
ice when the boys return? 


Today there are more heartaches around the 


FREE Homer Rodeheaver's New Patriotic Song ... 
(Sheet Music Size) 


“WE'LL BE WAITING WHEN YOU COME BACK HOME” 


A beautiful song of assurance and loyalty for the folks 
who keep the home fires burning. Homer Rodeheaver 
would like to send you a free copy with his compliments. 
Send postcard for your copy 


Keep America Singing 


We Fs are 
jublishers of Sacred Music 


WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


world than ever before, and GOSPEL SONGS 


bring cheer and comfort. 


Then, too, paper rationing and printing con- 
ditions may increase the difficulty of securing 
song books later FORESIGHT today may 
eliminate regrets TOMORROW! Secure your 
books NOW—while they are still available 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE SONGS 


An all purpose book for Church, Sunday School, 
Prayer Meetings, etc. 312 "'tested"’ songs . 
beautiful brown covers with ‘stay flat’ fea- 
tures Expensive looking, yet low in cost. Cloth 
bound, $45 per 100, not postpaid. In heavy 
bristol paper, $30 per 100, not postpaid. Min- 
isters, Superintendents and Committee Mem- 
bers, send coupon for free examination copy. 
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he founding fathers set them side by side: 

The Church, the Courthouse, in a virgin land, 
That mercy and justice ever should abide 

For all who turn to seek and understand 

The will of God, and the wise way He has dealt 
With troubled mankind in a world of strife; 
Surely through holy Sabbath hours they knelt, 


Pleading for wisdom in their way of life. 


An surely arising there, and going from 
God's house to face the clamor of the week, 


They stood four-square for justice; none would 
come 


And be denied the mercy he might seek. 
Today, Lord God, in a world grown strangely wide, 


May Justice stand, with Mercy by her side. 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND THE COURTHOUSE, 
WISCASSET, MAINE 


by 
Grace Noll Crowell 
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HISTORY... 


1865_ Wee Saimuies fight for life 
against a great GERM Army! 


How the Father of Modern Surgery snatched 
a little boy from Death — and paved the way 
for Men in White to save the lives of millions 


GREAT TRIUMPHS OF MEDICAL 


who faced a surgeon's knife. In. some of the 
greatest hospitals, 6 of every 10 patients 
who underwent operations took the road to 





“GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, August 12, 1865 
—Early this morning James Greenlees, aged 
11, in an attempt to escape a runaway, lost 
his footing on the slippery cobbles, and fall- 
ing beneath a wheel, suffered a compound 
fracture of the leg.” 

Imagine the stark terror that gleamed in 
Wee Jaimie’s eyes, when the lad was carried 
through a hospital door and laid on a table 
... when he saw through his tears the hand 
of a surgeon point to that gaping wound in 
his leg . . . and heard strange whispers about 
saving him from “‘hordes of invading germs.” 

Even a child of Jaimie’s age had heard 
tales of the hideous toll demanded by Death, 
among people with open wounds and cuts 


the burial ground instead of the Road to 
Home. 

What on earth was that mysterious ‘‘some- 
thing’ which sneaked into bodies and poi- 
soned the blood? Thousands of anxious sur- 
geons were vainly asking the question. And, 
in August 1865, one of them gave the an- 
swer. A man named Joseph Lister . . . the 
surgeon Wee Jaimie heard whispering “hordes 
of invading germs!” 

This was the man who pinned the guilt on 
murderous germs and showed that 
sterilizing wounds and hands and instru- 
ments would doom those germs to defeat. 
This was the man—LORD LISTER—who 
saved the life of Wee Jaimie, and who paved 
the way for Men in White to save the lives 
of millions! 
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1898— just thirty-three years after These scientists discovered Aspirin. 
Lord Lister pioneered antiseptic surgery Whenever men of medicine fight suf- 
—isfamous for another triumph in the fering and pain, Bayer Aspirin is 
War against suffering and pain. For a trusted not just for dependability, but 
group of brilliant scientists discovereda for the rapid relief it brings. So for 
relief from headaches, painful discom- __ relief that’s reliable and also swift, ask 
forts of colds, and muscular aches and for Bayer Aspirin ‘by its full name. 
pains. . . maladies which cause more And be sure the tablets you buy are 


suffering and more loss of time than stamped “BAYER”—the famous 
do all the serious diseases combined. name in Aspirin. 


FOR THE SPEEDY 
RELIEF OF HEADACHES 
The next time that a head- 
ache comes, take 2 Bayer 
Aspirin Tablets with a 
little water. Relief starts 
almost instantly. Econom- 
ical to use. Try Bayer 
Aspirin, also, for the 
speedy relief of muscular, 
neuralgic and neuritic 

aches and pains. 


WHY BAYER ASPIRIN WORKS SO FAST 


In 2 to 3 seconds after a 
Bayer Aspirin Tablet 
touches water, it is disin- 
tegrated and ready to 
start work. That’s what 
happens in your stomach 
when you take Bayer 
Aspirin. 
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OUR PLATFORM Christian Herald, a family 
magazine for members of all denominations has 
this as its permanent platform: To conserve, in- 
terpret, and extend the vital elements of Evan- 
gelical Christian Faith. To support World Peace: 
that it may be world-wide and lasting; Church 
Unity: that it may be increasingly a reality; 
Temperance: that through education it may be- 
come universal and that the liquor problem may 
be solved. To-carry forward a practical ministry 
to those in need. To champion those forces .. . 
wherever they appear . . . that bid fair to aid in 
the effort to make a Christ-like world. 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFEREN( 


Question: 
What is your judgment on the bomb- 
ing of Rome? 


Answer: 

Under all the circumstances I believe 
the Government’s war effort will be 
strengthened and our American unity 
promoted if Roman Catholics answer this 
question. I am in agreement with those 
members of the Hierarchy and with my 
Roman Catholic chaplain friends who 
place responsibility squarely upon the 
Fascist government which refused to 
make Rome an open city. I agree with 
them that our military leaders had no 
alternative but to bomb military centers 
and armament concentrations that were 
a menace to our war effort. At the risk 
of our pilots’ lives, Rome was warned 
and religious edifices and cultural insti- 
tutions were respected. Certainly the Axis 
had no similar regard for the churches 
and shrines of London and Coventry. 


Question: 

Do you favor, in order to increase des- 
perately needed manpower, the drafting 
of petty criminals and those on proba- 
tion, who are physically and mentally fit 
—-under the strictest supervision, of 
course? 


Answer: 

This is a matter for the Government 
and for the Army. As a layman, I would 
vote “Yes.” The plan seems to offer self- 
support for the individual and relief for 
the overburdened taxpayer and a chance 
for moral rehabilitation. 


Question: . 

In Luke 18:25, where Jesus referred to 
a “needle’s eye,’ did He not mean the 
gate of an ancient city where a camel un- 
loads to get through instead of the way it 
is usually interpreted? 


Answer: 
The reference is to the gate in the city 
wall of Jerusalem, though that is not 





necessarily all of its meaning. Jesus j 
emphasizing the difficulty of those wh 
have riches and who put their trust ani 
faith in riches. 


Question: 

It is charged that in many cities, par. 
ticularly those that are blacked out a 
nights, there is an increase in crime aud 
juvenile delinquency; that in eastern 
cities, at least, these criminals are over 
whelmingly of one race. What are th 
facts? 


Answer: 

Let us be sure that we have the facts 
before we even repeat the charges. 
Enemy propaganda has not neglected 
this anti-racial angle. For the facts let 
us call together representative leaders of 
the community and of the race involved. 
A careful but prompt survey should be 
made. Community officials should be 
approached and community support or- 
ganized to meet wartime conditions. Fre- 
quently representatives of a_ particular 
race will render yeoman service in co- 
trolling the racial situation. 


Question: 

What do you think of discontinuing a 
prayer meeting that, while small, still had 
more than a dozen members at its last 
session? It breaks the hearts of the faith- 


ful. 


Answer: 

In announcing the discontinuance, the 
church calendar which was sent to me 
reads as follows: 

“The Church Council and Pastor at 
their regular meeting, feeling that the 
lack of interest and small attendance wil 
not warrant the heating of the room 
through the winter months, which cot- 
sumes almost one ton of coal each time, 
this mid-week service will be disco 
tinued. We regret that this step has be 
come necessary but it is another evidence 
of the trend of the times. However, we 
hope to devote more time and attention 
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jow to the Christian nurture and instruc- 
fin of the children of our church.” 
That is one of the most tragic and 
fuminating announcements I have ever 
rad. It is not a reason, nor is it even a 
excuse. Here is one “trend of the 
mes” that needs to be reversed. A mid- 
yeek prayer service can be made vital 
ad worth while. Without such a service 
yochurch can, in my opinion, be vital. The 
jtuation suggested in the announcement 
isa challenge to action, rather than an 
acuse for discontinuance. 


Question: 

Do you not think it would be a worthy 
thing for the President of the United 
States to call for daily prayer for peace? 


Answer. 

Yes, a daily prayer for peace—a peace 
of justice and righteousness—would be 
indeed a worthy thing. I was glad to read 
that Governor Edison of New Jersey has 
isued a proclamation calling upon the 
itizens of that state to set aside two 
ninutes daily at noon to pray for world 
yace. The proclamation states: “We 
believe that the only true path leading to 
righteousness and peace throughout the 
vorld lies in our petition to Almighty 
God that all people throughout the years 
fo come may live in freedom.” That is 
very fine! 


Question: 

Who are the most popular American 
kaders or American personalities with our 
erseas soldiers? 


Answer: 

Ican speak for only one man. I found 
the President of the United States first. 
Heis highly and universally regarded. He 
sthought of not as a partisan but as the 
cmmander-in-chief. He is the symbol 
if freedom and democracy. Second on 
the list is “Eddie” Rickenbacker. Every- 
where servicemen look upon him as giv- 
ig expression to their own sentiments, 
cnvictions and emotions. 


Question: 

Do you believe that it is right to con- 
viet any person on evidence secured from 
1s0-called lie-detecting machine? A young 
nan in our community has suffered con- 
ction for an alleged offense where, in the 
pinion of many people, he was innocent. 
The evidence that swayed the jury was 
wt from witnesses but from an inhuman 
piece of mechanism. 


Answer: 


Iam loath to believe that final jury 
ction would be taken on the evidence of 
‘machine unless well supported by testi- 
nony offered in recognized legal form. I 
‘not competent to pass judgment upon 
the machine. I do know that more and 
nore the method itself receives scientific 
teognition. I must leave judgments here 
nthe accredited authorities. 
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Seceoececeececcccce feels after a cleansing withthis cream. 


Lis Creat... 


SPECIAL INGREDIENTS 
that do something for your skin! 


OU can only get out of a cream what the maker puts into it. 
Today most women need more than the casual help of the usual 
type of cream, no matter how luxurious and expensive it may be. 

They need specific help to give specific results. 

That’s just what Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Skin Cream offers. It 
contains special beneficial ingredients which do special construc- 
tive work for your skin—(1) softening and neutralizing any acid 
accumulations often found in the external pore openings; (2) help- 
ing to retain moisture in the skin and thus helping to keep it soft, 
supple, free from dryness. 

What are these ingredients? First, something no other cream 
Milk of Magnesia. 


cholesterol to hold moisture in the skin. And there are finest oils 


contains—genuine Phillips’ Then there is 
to soften and supple. 

A Cream to Use at Night. Let these beneficial beautifying ingre- 
dients work at night—to soften, to neutralize any acid accumula- 
tions in the cuter pore openings, to supply moisture and oils. 

A Cream to Use by Day. Women love the way Phillips’ Skin 
Cream readies the skin for make-up. It takes powder and rouge so 
evenly and holds that freshly made-up look so long! 

Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Skin Cream benefits uncomfortable 


skins. Give its special ingredienis a chance to work on your skin. 
PHILLIPS’ 


SKIN CREAM 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA CLEANSING CREAM 
A cleansing with this cream and you will know it is different! It loosens 
and absorbs surface grime from the outer pore openings and floats away 
any accumulations. See how clean, soft and refteshed your skin looks and 
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Can You 3 e 


IN THE CHILDREN 


And Be SURE of Victory? 


You can with Cook’s Graded Uniform Lessons 
and new “Step-By-Step” Teaching in your Sun- 
day School. Our fight to save the Four Free- ' 
doms is a spiritual war. We lose everything if 
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WELLES: Sumner Welles has passed 
into outer darkness from the well-guarded 
portals of the State Department; into 
the headlines comes a discussion that 
night have died had it not been aggra- 
vated by the dropping of Mr. Welles. 
We are still hearing all sorts of sug- 
gestions as to how and why the dismissal 
came about; favorite at the moment is 
that Welles was a liberal, Hull a “reac- 
tionary,” and that, like East and West, 
they just couldn’t meet. They are sup- 
posed to have disagreed almost violently 
om Spain, Vichy France, North Africa, 
Japan and Russia. Liberal friends of 
Welles hail the dismissal as a martyr- 
dom. It isn’t. 

This is simply a case of two powerful, 
independent minds and wills under the 
same roof. It became a case of dismiss- 
ing either Secretary Hull or Under-Secre- 
tary Welles; the President, as is his 
custom, guarded the dignity of the De- 
partment involved by upholding the 
Chief. That must have been a hard de- 
csion for the President to make, inas- 
much as he is a close friend of Mr. 
Welles. But what else could he do? The 
State Department could hardly be asked 
to forfeit its reputation as one of the 
most efficient of all Administration de- 
partments by having its Chief dropped 
overboard. 

More important, now, than the drop- 
ping of Mr. Welles, is the appointment 
of his successor, The choice seems to be 
between Breckenridge Long and Norman 
Amour. Mr. Long is not in great favor 
with the liberals, and they may fight his 
appointment. Mr. Armour’s labor in be- 
half of better understanding between 
North and South America put him ina 
prominent position; he is popular. 

Whichever man gets it, there will be a 
lew peace in the State Department. The 
country and the war effort need it! 


HIGH SCHOOL: Never before have we 
tad a war that dipped into the high 
chool classroom for its soldiery. And 
tever before have we had a war which 
raised such havoc with the boys and girls 
who remained in high school. 
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News DIGEST 
of the month 


New courses galore have been intro- 
duced; changes in curriculum come al- 
most with each new dawn. More 
attention is being given to vocational 
education, to the practical applications 
of science, mathematics and the manual 
arts. Aviation and _ nautical science 
courses are on the increase; pre-induc- 
tion training in physical education is 
more and more popular. 

Up to now, the Department of Labor 
estimates, four million high-school boys 
and girls have done “extra-curricular” 
work on farms, in factories and stores. 
A lot of these will find school more irk- 
some than ever; they will want to quit 
and “make big money” while the making 
is good. That’s bad—for the big money 
just can’t last. These youngsters will be 
forced to fit themselves back into normal 
peacetime situations, and that will not 
be easy. 

Added to this is the teacher shortage, 
which is really serious—so serious that 
there is now a bill before the U. S. Senate 
providing for the upgrading of emergency 
teachers. These emergency teachers can- 
not possibly be as efficient as the regular 
teachers; that will have its effect on the 
coming generation. 

Administrator Paul McNutt of the 
War Manpower Commission puts his fin- 
ger squarely on it when he says: “Stu- 
dents should realize that beyond the 
fighting of this war, we must see that it 
stays won. That will be their obligation. 
That is the object of their education. In 
their hands is the fulfillment of the 
American ideal.” 

That makes sense. What we’re worried 
about is not the younger generation, but 
what we of the older generation are do- 
ing to them in their education. To em- 
phasize aviation and the nautical sciences 
is good—for war. But we need something 
beyond this for the peace. Life isn’t a 
science. It’s an art. And we: will be com- 
mitting a grave sin against those of high- 
school age if we fail right now to train 
them to live lives that are artistic, well- 
rounded, four-square. It’s up to us. 


WOUNDED: The trickle of the 
wounded will inevitably increase as the 


Allied attack upon the Fortress of Eu- 
rope more furious. But that 
trickle will quite probably not be as bad 
as many of our gloomy prophets have 
prophesied. 

The curative sciences of medicine and 
surgery are working miracles with 
wounded men; cases that were consid- 
ered fatal at first sight in World War I 
are considered as routine “curables” now; 
healing and rehabilitation are certain. 
Legless men (read “Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo” for a glimpse of one of them) 
are being sent back to work they never 
dreamed they could do again; deafened 
men are working with perfect ease be- 
side men and women with normal hear- 
ing; blind men are finding much to do. 
The government is doing more than its 
share not only in treating these men, but 
in finding places and employment for 
them in civilian life. There is a follow- 
through on the part of our Government 
that is the envy of every other govern- 
ment in the world. 

But the Government can’t do it all: 
there is a huge responsibility now upon 
the shoulders of family and friends of 
the wounded man. Over-emotional sym- 
pathy may give him the cynical, defeat- 
ist attitude which will negate all the 
Government has done; what he needs is 
not tearful sympathy but consideration 
and intelligent behavior and cooperation. 

The Surgeon-General suggests that we 
treat the wounded man as the normal 
person he always has been and continues 
to be: don’t ask embarrassing questions 
or give unintelligent advice; be casual 
and realistic, not over-cheery. The Sur- 
geon-General knows whereof he speaks; 
we will do well to follow his advice. 


becomes 


COURIER’S CUES: OPA is in for a 
thorough housecleaning at the hands of 
General Manager Bowles . . . Cheer up: 
bananas will soon be plentiful again .. . 
The whole food outlook is better for win- 
ter and spring . . . Litvinov’s recall may 
have been because Stalin was mad at 
not being invited to Quebec . . . Watch 
for renewal of the Burma war in October 
or November . . . Also for big offensive 
across the English Channel either in fall 







































































or early spring . . . International leaders 
seem to be against carving Germany up 
again into small states Separate 
peace between Russia and Germany is 
becoming less and less probable. 


ABROAD 


CRUMBLING: The house that Hitler 
built is crumbling; the foundations are 
cracking, and there are fights in the fam- 
ily from basement to attic. Denmark is 
in revolt; rather than see the decks of 
their battleships trod by Nazi boots, the 
doughty Danes have scuttled most of 
their navy and rum with the rest. Sweden 
is talking back to the Nazis, sharply. 
Italy is in ferment from the boot to 
Milan. Hungary is hungry for peace, 
Bulgaria’s King Boris is no more and 
the streets of Sofia seethe with peace 
demonstrations. The Russians smash on 
against an almost routed enemy, driv- 
ing for the Dneiper, and the rising cloud 
of Anglo-American strength is a growing 
specter of doom to the south and west. 

Long ago we said in this column that 
even if Hitler were to subdue all Europe, 
he could not hold it. His New Order is 
an order men simply will not tolerate; it 
tuns counter to every fine idea they ever 
had. That New Order, we believe, will 
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THE LIGHTS ARE COMING ON AGAIN 





blow up from within, crumble from with- 
in, before it is stormed from without. 
It happened that way in 1918. 

Watch the Balkans. Here is the blaz- 
ing cockpit of revolution, the land of 


eternal unrest. Mr. Churchill knows 
that. He was responsible for the Sa- 


Jonika campaign in World War JI, and it 
is more than probable that another Sa- 
lonika battle was discussed at Quebec. 
The bottom may fall out here; if it does, 
the Allied troops will have found a huge, 
gaping hole in the Axis line through 
which they will run for a touchdown. 


ITALY: Predicting in this space last 
month that Italy was “down and all but 
out,” we did not dare to dream that 
Italy would drop out of the war in five 
day’s time. Now it’s happened. The most 
lovable people in Europe have at last got 
their way, dropping out of a war they 
never wanted and were never equipped 
to fight, casting off their Fascist masters 
and throwing open the door to a new 
way of life really worthy of their culture 
and ideals. 

But did it take only five days? We 
err in thinking that. This moment has 
been coming ever since that fateful day 
in 1922 when the King sold out the 
Italian people to a black-shirted brigand 
from Milan. They did not want Musso- 
lini from the start; their underground 





movements have never died. Fascism, i 
we may be allowed to say it now, ha 
been kept alive by cooperation from the 
House of Savoy and the Vatican, by oy. 
right help or by way of a most helpfij 
“hands-off” policy among the democratic 
nations. Now Mussolini passes. But does 
Fascism? What is Italy in for, now? 

She is in for Allied occupation unij 
war’s end. She is in for more war—yy 
surely between the Germans still left jy 
Italy and the Allied invader, war per. 
haps between a vengeful Italy and the 
ex-German masters. Italy will be ruled 
by an Allied Commission; she will not 
mind that. After the Commission— 
what? Is the House of Savoy to mb 
again? Is there to be a democracy? (; 
will there be a Fascism without Musso. 
lini? 

We believe now, as we did not believe 
some months ago, that the House of 
Savoy has lost too much in popular favor 
to take the reins. We believe democracy 
in Italy is a long way off; these peopk 
simply have not thought in terms of 
democracy across the years that are gone, 
We think there is a real possibility of the 
establishment of a modified Fascism sans 
Mussolini and his gang. 





AIMS: What are to be the terms of 
the armistice? All Europe is waiting to 
hear that, and it is high time they 
heard it. 

To merely say “Unconditional Surren- 
der” is not enough. That is the cond- 
tion for surrender, not for the peace or 
the armistice. If we may mention Italy 
again, it will be in order to say that the 
threat to bomb Italy into dust was the 
worst possible threat we could have made 
at the very moment when we had a 
golden chance to propagandize the Ital- 
ian people out of the war. The same 
goes for the rest of Europe. 

To leave the terms of peace hanging 
in the air is the best possible way to keep 
the Axis nations fighting. No one of 
them will quit until they know what is 
going to happen to them when they 
quit. If they know they are in for an- 
other Versailles, they will fight to the 
bitter end. That will cost more blood 
than we need to spend. 

One thing 1s certain: if Europe is to 
return to the old ghastly balance-ol- 
power politics after the armistice, no 
body except those who hold the balance 
will want to stop fighting. That simply 
can’t go on. Europe doesn’t want it, 
America doesn’t want it, thinking Eng- 
lishmen do not want it. It is imperative, 
now, that Europe be assured that the 
balance of power will not come back, 
that the Four Freedoms are not just an- 
other scrap of paper, that all the blood 
spilled in the name of liberty will not 
have been spilled in vain. 

If we cannot have that, we may 4 
well start training our babies now for 
World War III. Nothing under heaven 
can stop it. 
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HYSTERIA: Hysteria, according to 
neutral and German observers, rules the 
Reich. Men, women and children fight 
yildly, scratching, clawing, even biting. 
for room on the trains running out of 
Berlin. A clandestine radio in the Reich 
is warning the residents of the capital, 
‘Rvacuate Berlin! Evacuate Berlin!” 
Even the workers in the war industries 
are being told to get out before it is too 
late. The German police are helpless 
against the mobs: the Gestapo no longer 
has a firm hand. Into the breach Hitler 
has thrown his No. 1 terror man, the 
despicable Himmler. But even Himmler 
cannot out-Canute Canute, and stop the 
flood. 

Actually, we feel sorry for the German 
ple. This is cruel business, especially 
for the children who are seeking [ebens- 
rum in the open-country districts— 


Mammoth salvage operation in progress. 


“ 


former French liner ‘Normandie, 


and what a lebensraum! But we cannot 
forget that this same thing was happen- 
ing in London, not too long ago. Do you 
remember the pictures of weeping moth- 
ets bidding their children good-by at 
Victoria Station, at the docks from which 
sailed shiploads of British children to 
haven in America? We 
them, too. 

This is This is modern 
These are vultures come home to roost, 
in Berlin. We hate it. We loathe it. We 
see in it a verification of the claim of a 
certain Nazarene who held that whoever 
takes the sword perishes with the sword. 


were sorry for 


war. War. 


FRENCH: Have you been trying to 
make sense out of the “limited recogni- 
tion” just accorded to the French Na- 
tonal Committee of Liberation? So have 
we all. 

_ We must go back to get this picture 
i true focus—back to 1940, when Brit- 
an recognized General de Gaulle, “the 
leader of all Free Frenchmen,” as the re- 
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sponsible power over the French. The 
United States, on the other hand, recog- 
nized first the regime of Marshal Petain 
at Vichy, and later General Giraud. That 
meant confusion for everybody. 

Now comes the first really intelligent 
and coordinated step: both Britain and 
America recognize both de Gaulle and 
Giraud as leaders of the French National 
Committee of Liberation. It is a limtted 
recognition; it accepts the leadership of 
the two generals and the Committee in 
the areas of the French Empire now un- 
der Committee control, but not as the 
Government of France or of the whole 
French Empire. The reason for that is 
that the Allies want to leave the ultimate 
decision in the hands of the French 
people. 

We believe this not to be a subterfuge. 
not a mere political gesture: it is the 


= 
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The U. S. S. “Lafayette,” the 
slowly rises from the Hudson River mud 


only move the Allies could possibly make 
at this time. When the time comes, the 
French themselves will organize their 
own government, choosing between the 
under Giraud and the 
more-or-less leftists under de Gaulle. It 
will be a hard decision for them to make. 
but at least we have cleared the way for 
them. It is the best demonstration of 
our sincerity in the matter of the At- 
lantic Charter that has yet appeared in 
Europe. 


SURVEY: Traveling hither and yon 
over this country is Ellsworth Ross, busi- 
manager of First Congregational 
Church, Los Angeles. Object: a survey 
to find out just how the churches are 
measuring up to the problem of helping 
the serviceman and his family. Finding, 
thus far: many churches are not doing 
their job. 


conservatives 


ness 


M ne Ross 


Many are not: some are, 


expects to cover some 100 churches while 
another Los Angeles churchman covers 
another 100. While some of us may won- 
der whether 200 churches gives a fair 
cross-section view, none of us can doubt 
the finding that servicemen all over the 
nation seem not too much interested in 
the social offered by the 
churches, that they have gone elsewhere 
for entertainment, and that the churches 
as a whole have proved Jax in providing 
hostels for the men-at-arms. This end of 
the program needs an overhauling, and 
we are glad that Mr. Ross has called 
attention to it. 

But let’s keep this clear: never have 
the churches been called upon to do such 
a tremendous job on such short notice. 
And never the of the 
church been drained so low by the call 
of Mars. Still, even taking that into con- 
that 
be doing a lot more than we are. 


programs 


has manpower 


sideration, it dees seem we could 


LEGION: Off and on, we have criti- 
cized, negatively, some aspects of the 
work of the American Legion; not often, 
but spasmodically. Now we lift our edi- 
torial hat to the Legion, or at least to 
the California Legion, which has just 
passed a_ resolution condemning race 
prejudice and urging all Legionnaires to 
attempt to “halt the spread of religious 
prejudice and class bigotries.” The reso- 
lution condemned whispering campaigns 
of anti-Semitic flavor, claiming that they 
were designed to divide and conquer. We 
especially like that. 

The Massachusetts Legionnaires fol- 
lowed swiftly on the heels of this with 
another resolution expressing “unalter- 
able opposition” to discrimination against 
minority groups because of race, color or 
creed. Three cheers for Massachusetts. 

The Legion has been and can be a 
tremendous the business of 
influencing American thought. It can 
prevent the rebirth of un- 
American organizations; it can help bring 
into fact the dream of the Four Free- 
doms, right here at home. Go to it, 
Legion: you have the support of every 


weapon in 


abortive, 


real American, 


KNIGHTS: The Knights of Columbus, 
at the international meeting of their Su- 
preme Council, in Cleveland, has peti- 
tioned the President of the United States 
not to appoint anyone antagonistic to 
the Roman Catholic Church when the 
Allies take over the temporary ruling of 
Italy. after Italy falls. In support of the 
petition, the Knights cite these facts: 
that the Vatican is located in Italy, that 
the U.S. declared the Italian 
government and not on the Italian peo- 
ple, that Catholicism is the faith of all 
but a very small proportion of these 
Italian people, and that tens of thou- 
sands of Knights are serving in_ the 
armed forces and that K. of C. has sold 
$90,000,000 in (This 
last statement comes from the Supreme 


war on 


some war bonds. 


Secretary.) 








Somehow, we don’t like it. Certainly 
no man so smitten with prejudice that 
he would be directly antagonistic to the 
Roman Church should be appointed. 
But we smell a mouse here: can this 
possibly mean that no Protestant should 
be appointed? If so, is this in line with 
the religious freedom we’re supposed to 
be fighting for? And are not even those 
Protestants in the “very small minority” 
in Italy entitled to representation? 

It smacks too much of the late move 
to drive all Protestant missionaries out 
of Latin America. It smacks of religion 
in politics. We don’t like it. 


CEDE? A proclamation demanding 
that England reward the Greek war ef- 
fort by ceding Cyprus to Greece has been 
issued by Metropolitan Leontios, Greek 
prelate of Cyprus. It is bitterly opposed 
by the Turkish minority in Cyprus—a 
minority that makes up one-fifth of the 
population of the island. 

We're agin’ this one, too. Must we 
start ceding, so soon? Must the Church 
take the initial step in demanding the 
awarding of territory? It will be bad 
enough if the statesmen who meet to 
make the peace fall inte the fatal error 
of serving out the territorial pie as re- 
wards for this nation or that. Certainly 
the Greeks have left the whole world in 
their debt, with their amazing resistance 
to the Nazis; certainly these same Greeks 
would hesitate to sow the seeds of an- 
other world catastrophe by such “pie 
cutting” even before the peace confer- 
ence meets! 

What’s the matter with letting the 
people of Cyprus decide all this? 


JUNGLE CHURCH: From the jungles 
of the Pacific comes a letter signed by 
Chaplain James E. Reeves, lately pastor 
of Eighth Street Methodist Church, New 
Orleans., Writes the chaplain: 

“After going up a trail for quite a 
way through the jungle, we came to a 
spot under a tree in the center of a 
clearing, and we began the service. It 
soon started to pour rain but the men 
insisted on our continuing the service, 
as it was the first one some of them had 
attended in several months. I might add 
that we could hear gunfire not far away, 
and they had several sentries posted 
around the group to watch for snipers! 
A more attentive group of worshipers 
I’ve never seen.” 

Music for the same chaplain’s services 
on shipboard was supplied by a Jewish 
lad with an accordion, a former Salva- 
tion Army man with his trumpet, and 
by a trio composed of the skipper, the 
Dental Officer and a Marine major. 
Worship under difficulties—under fire! 
If these men are that anxious to praise 
God, the Church is in no danger at the 
front—or at home, when they return. 





Visitor: Late visitor to these United 
States was Rev. Harold A. Cockburn of 
Scotland. Leaving us, Dr. Cockburn 


put in an eloquent plea for more reli- 
gious education in our public schools. 
He also said this: 

“In the small towns and villages one 
finds the real America and the unchang- 
ing religious life of your country. Here 
I found a home life and church life that 
are similar to what one finds in Great 
Britain. For an increasing degree of 
mutual understanding I would like to 
see a greater exchange not only of speak- 
ers and preachers but of artisans, men 
with trades, so that we may each, as a 
nation, learn at first-hand how the other 
people live.” 

He has something there: something 
big. Half this world knows not how the 
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Some of the difficulties encountered in laying 
the “Big Inch,” world’s largest oil-carrying pipe- 
line, recently completed and now in full service 


other half lives, and it must know, if we 
are to live in peace together. When we 
do know, we shall understand that in 
our souls all of us are the natural chil- 
dren of God, all quite the same, all with 
the same hopes, aspirations, and dreams, 
though we express them differently and 
kneel in different directions. But we are 
all seeking, by our various roads, the 
way to the Kingdom. 


HERE AND THERE: Southern Baptists 
are agitating for a short-wave radio sta- 
tion powerful enough to reach across the 
seas . . . Methodists are insisting, in 
spite of the reported membership in the 
Yearbook of the Churches, that they 
have 8,196,623 members; they’re right 
. .. The Swedes will film the drama of 
anti-Nazi pastor Kaj Munk; that’s real 
courage in a tough spot . A united 
Protestantism will shortly stage an anti- 
American isolation crusade; good luck 
... And that’s all for this month. 








youtH: The Rev. John W. Keogh, 
president of the Catholic Total Abst. 
nence Union, says it’s time we had total 
abstinence education in all colleges, high 
schools and elementary schools. He says; 
“The Traveler’s Aid Society reports an 
increase in alcoholism among those four. 
teen years of age and more . . . Armats 
for drunkenness among women increased 
9.3 percent in 1942, compared with 1941, 
and 17.1 percent among boys, despite 
the enlistment in military service of s0 
many of our youth. Many of the ’teep 
age boys working in factories with older 
men also have taken to drink.” 

He’s dead right; he does youth a sery. 
ice in putting it so, publicly. Now if 
organizations like Allied Youth (which 
has been fighting for abstinence educa. 
tion in the schools for many a long year) 
could get together with Father Keogh’s 
Union, we might have something like a 
united front. 

cost: Why is it, in so many “po- 
lite” church circles, that there comes an 
embarrassing hush whenever total absti- 
nence is mentioned? Is it that too many 
churchmen—and churchwomen—are un- 
sympathetic? 

We believe that to be the case. It’s 
still smart to drink, in many quarters, 
and some drinkers are still church men- 
bers. Perhaps it is time we began to 
understand that we haven’t much right 
to deplore drinking among youth while 
parents drink at home and at social af- 
fairs, and even introduce the youngsters 
to the gentle art of elbow-bending. And 
perhaps we had better begin to under- 
stand another thing: the oldsters will 
have to pay the price of abstinence 
themselves if they want their “no drink- 
ing for youth” advice to be taken seri- 
ously. Is adult drinking America ready 
to pay such a price? 

Sometimes, frankly, we doubt it! 





INTOXICATING: A current liquor ad 
calls for attention. The ad tells of a 
quite respectable judge becoming furious 
at the folks who keep referring to alco- 
holic drinks as “intoxicating liquors.” 
Imbibing himself, the judge roars that 
he is not a “partaker in_ intoxicating 
liquors.” He says it’s just for fun, for 
friendship’s sake; he says you can drown 
yourself with too much water, and he 
strikes wildly at a famous teetotaler who 
died from intemperance in eating mashed 
potatoes! Then he has himself a second 
highball. 

The liquor men have had some pretty 
clever ads; this isn’t one of them. It's 
rather stupid. Alcoholic liquor is intox- 
cating; water is not, tea is not, soft 
drinks are not. You get drunk when you 
take aboard too much alcohol, and the 
judge will never prove otherwise. 
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Enlarged close-up of two porcelain insulating plates. The left, untreated, ts 
made useless by a film of water. The right, treated with C-E Dri-film, repels 
the water, and the three remaining drops will roll off if the plate is tipped, 


How to cure a Flying Radio’s LARYNGITIS 


‘ 


The best investment in the 
world is in this country's 
future. BUY WAR BONDS 


7 USED TO BE a lot of trouble, 
every time an American pilot in a 
dogfight dropped a radio set 20,000 
feet. Not crash trouble, for in the 
cases .we’re talking about the radio 
was in the plane and the pilot pulled 
out of the dive. 

But sometimes the radio lost its 
voice. For the sudden plunge from 
cold to warmer air produced condensa- 
tion of moisture—like the fog that 
collects on your glasses when you come 
indoors on a winter’s day. A film of 
moisture formed on the radio’s in- 
sulators; the film let the electricity 
leak away; the radio quit dead! And 
that was bad—since a modern fighting 
plane depends almost as much on its 
radio as it does on its wings. 

But not so long ago General Electric 
scientists found a way around this difli- 
culty. For if a porcelain insulator is 
exposed, for just a few seconds, to the 


GENERAL 


vapor of a composition called G-F 
Dri-film—then the whole nature of 
the insulator’s surface is changed. 
It looks just the same, but moisture 
doesn’t gather any longer in a conduct- 
ing film. Instead, it colleets in isolated 
droplets that don’t bother the radio 
a bit. The set keeps right on talking. 

‘Today the voices of most military 
radios are being safeguarded by treat- 
ing their insulators with G-E Dri-film. 
And the research that cures a radio’s 
laryngitis is the same kind that has 
licked the problems of the turbo-super- 
charger, and has packed the driving 
power of a destroyer into turbines not 
much bigger than a couple of trunks. 
It’s the kind of research we’re count- 
ing on, tomorrow, to turn the dis- 
coveries of wartime into peacetime 
products we can all use. General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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952-488C-218 


HEAR THE GENERAL ELECTRIC RADIO PROGRAMS: THE **HOUR OF CHARM” SUNDAY 10 P.M. EWT, NBC— 


‘“THE WORLD TODAY” NEWS, WEEKDAYS 6:45 P.M EWT, CBS 








REPEAL CHINESE EXCLUSION—NOW! 


HE first Oriental I ever met was Hang Ge, the 
T gente laundry man in Lafayette, Oregon. The 

first money that I earned was sixty cents—fifty 
cents plus ten paid by Hang Ge when I carried wood 
of stove length and piled it in his shed. As a highly 
privileged child laborer of eight, I engaged to do the 
job for half a dollar, but my generous employer 
added a shining dime, two juicy nuts and a pat on 
the head. Hang Ge spoke delightfully his own ver- 
sion of the English language. He loved little chil- 
dren, and Mother said that he washed clothes clean. 

Since those Oregon days, I have known many Chi- 
nese. In America and across their own wide land, 
I have associated with them in home and school and 
shop. They have carried me safely by land and sea 
and in the air. Some have been as humble as Hang 
Ge. Some have been distinguished scholars and 
statesmen and nearly always they have been as hon- 
est, as generous—and as gentle—as the man who 
paid me my first wage. 

But it was not until I witnessed the student dem- 
onstrations of 1935 in Shanghai and Peiping that I 
met Chinese blood and iron. Then I found the 
China that with the culture of the ages has also the 
timeless courage and fortitude of fundamental char- 
acter, character rooted deep in love of land and 
home and people. 

After eight years, two experiences stand above all 
others clearly outlined against that Oriental horizon 
of tragic suffering and high faith. The first is a Sun- 
day afternoon student meeting in Peiping. It was 
held behind locked doors. Representing college 
presidents, I urged that plans for a student demon- 
stration against the aggressions of Japan, a parade 
to take place the next morning, be given up. I re- 
minded the one hundred young people that nothing 
tangible could be gained, that already there had been 
many parades, that student China had made its pur- 
pose clear and that now the Japanese threatened to 
close the schools. One hundred clear-eyed young 
men and women listened courteously and with typi- 
cal Oriental calm—I could imagine what an Occi- 
dental student group would have done to me! Then 
their leader replied, “You are right! Nothing will 
be gained tomorrow, but, Sir, China needs martyrs 
and we are candidates for the position.” And they 
marched! In spite of closed city gates, in spite of 
the broad swords of the police that hacked them, in 
spite of little frowning men on high horses and 
against streams of water that drenched them, they 
marched. All through that tortured day, Chinese 
boys and girls marched, Some were sent to hos- 


Ww 


pitals. Hundreds were bruised and beaten and ty 
at least were killed, but until the red sun went doy, 
student China marched for a united China, \, 
guide said, “Millions will die. The destruction yj 
be appalling, but in China, Japan faces eternity 
Japan can’t win.” 

The second experience was a birthday tea—v, 
vember 30, 1935—my birthday. But chiefly and 4 
ways to be remembered, it was the day I had ty 
with Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-sh¢ 
and with Dr. Wu Yi-fang, president of Ginling Co 
lege. The Generalissimo is regarded by many as tly 
most prophetic figure in twentieth century world 4 
fairs: Mayling Soong Chiang, Madame Chiang, js jy 
any race or language one of the world’s most beau 
ful and dynamic women, while President Wu, grad 
uate of American universities, leader in Christia 
action in the Orient, is one of the most distinguishef 
women educators of her generation. 

That day the Generalissimo knew that Japan wa 
coming, but in the few minutes I sat with him in thd 
modest room of his headquarters, he spoke not of 
war, but of peace—world peace. He said that Chin 
and Japan must and eventually would live and work 
side by side as brothers. He talked that day ash 
has talked and prayed and fought ever since—like 
a Christian. If he seriously influences the terms of 
the next peace settlement, we shall have Christ's 
peace. 

It is against this China, against these leaders and 
their heroic followers, against these our Allies that 
we speak when we oppose repeal of the infamous 
Chinese Exclusion Act. Surely the supreme council 
of the American Federation of Labor and the De. 
partment of Americanism of the Veterans of For 
eign Wars in going on record against any modifica 
tion of the Act, know not what they do. Repeal 
would place the Chinese on a quota basis and five 
them exactly the status of European nations—the 
status of our enemies. It would give them nothin{ 
more. That quota would be approximately one hun 
dred a year, or about one for every thirteen million 
Americans. Hardly enough to change the character 
of our population, or lower our living standards! 
But perhaps enough to honor ourselves, by removin§ 
= intolerable discrimination against friends and 
allies. 

Perhaps one hundred years from now, historians 
will write that the unspeakable Japanese military 
party rose to power from our American Asiatic ex 
clusion act, our repudiation of a gentleman’s agree 
ment and our tactless disregard for the sensibilities 
of a sensitive people. Never in human history was 
it possible for any nation to purchase so much with 
so little as the United States of America may now 
secure by repealing Chinese exclusion. The Chris 
tian ethic, simple honesty, human_ brotherhood, 
American fair play and the very instinct of sell 
preservation, unite to demand quick and affirmative 
action. 
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An English housewife puts logs on an all-wood fire in 
her London home, thus saving coal for Britain’s war 
production. Until the recent drive to save fuel, wood 
fires were unusual in Britain 


Tew author was for eight years the pastor of The American 
Church in Berlin; he is the author of the recent book, “‘It’s Your Souls 
We Want.’ Interned in Germany when America came into the war, 
he has but recently been released, and returned home. In this first 
article he talks mainly of food; in a concluding article next month, he 
will discuss bombs, morale and the Church in England and Germany 


by Stewau Aewan 


ITHIN a few days after ar- and take a twenty-mile look at Hitler’s 

riving in England, I was on Europe, out of which I had been es- 
my way to Dover. My purpose was corted by the Gestapo. Having spent 
plain and my reasons were clear: I _ the first two and a half years of the war 
wanted to stand, a free man, under the in Berlin, and an additional five months 
white cliffs on this side of the Channel in an internment camp, I wanted to 
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check up on Dr. Goebbels—and also on 
the British Ministry of Information— 
point by point. 

Regardless of what Japan has done to 
us or what Russia and China, by their 
heroic defense, have done for us, I—like 
the majority of Americans—still con- 
sider Adolf Hitler our chief enemy and 
John Bull our chief ally. There have 
been plenty of reports both good and 
bad out of both countries, but reading 
reports isn’t like seeing for yourself, 
especially if the observations upon which 
the reports are based were not made 
through the same pair of eyes. You can 
count on the fingers of two hands the 
people who have seen both sides in the 
third and fourth year of war, but none 
of them has been in a position to sit 
down and talk about it. 

Before crossing the French-Spanish 
border, our repatriation group, consist- 
ing of Embassy personnel and news- 
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People moving from a bombed district in England, after three night 


raids in succession, have an 


Tea being served in an air-raid shelter in 


southwest London as the British carry on 


paper correspondents, had spent its last 
night in Napoleon III's old palace, which 
had been turned into a resort hotel by 
the French and then into barracks by 
the Nazis. Early the next morning we 
were startled from our sleep by the 
booming of guns. At first we thought it 
was a commando raid. I hit the ceiling, 
the floor, and the window in rapid suc- 
cession only to find that our hosts were 
merely staging (for our benefit) a final 
demonstration of the impregnability of 
their continental fortress. 

Cannon and “flak” (fliegerabwehrka- 
nonen—flyer-defense-cannon”) were 
vomiting into the sea from the screened 
hills around us. Planes zoomed low over 
the water, gunning their motors and 
“laying their eggs,” while fast naval ves- 


impromptu concert in the street 


BLACK STAR PHOTO 


sels careened wildly up and down off- 
shore. Below us on the beach, field-gray 
soldiers had burrowed into the wet sand 
up to their necks, behind a barbed-wire 
stockade. 

It was a good show, despite the early 
hour, but it did not impress us with the 
German war effort nearly so much as 
the last weak cup of ersatz coffee which 
was served at breakfast. The Nazis don’t 
call it “victory coffee” as we Americans 
might do. I don’t know why, except 
that it tastes too much like defeat. Of 
course, British coffee sometimes tastes 
like defeat, too but British tea 
doesn’t. After drinking two cups of aft- 
ernoon tea in a little shop in Dover, I 
realized why the townspeople disre- 
garded the five alerts which they had 
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Crowds watching a barrage balloon being sent 
up from the moat at the Tower of London 


. . . 
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A “Queen’s Messengers” food truck, donated 
by the Queen, feeding British air-raid victims 


that day, after a cross-channel shelling 
the night before. I felt as chipper as 
though I’d just had eight hours’ sleep. 

Of course, there is more to British 
stamina than that, but it cannot be de- 
nied that good tea and coffee make a 
big difference in national morale. Skimpy 
or monotonous meals can be made pal- 
atable with a good beverage. The “tea” 
ration in Germany today is confined to 
herbs—like peppermint—or dried apple 
peelings, whereas the Nazi coffee ration 
is a quarter of a pound per person per 
year! In Britain there is plenty of both, 
tea and coffee. In fact, I know one 
British girl who, when she heard that 
her American friends were getting only 
one cup of coffee per day, decided to 
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The so-called “‘one-pot meal” 


is distributed in Berlin 


BLACK STAR PHOTO 
A German housewife receives 


her food ration-card at home 


tty to send some coffee to the States in 
return for the nylon stockings she had 
received! 

The British are mighty grateful for 
American foodstuffs, but they are rather 
embarrassed by the fact that they think 
We want them to act grateful all the 
lime. They thought, for example, that 
it Was poor taste on Admiral Standley’s 
part to complain last spring about Rus- 
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sian ingratitude, but I got the distinct 
impression that ,the .British themselves 
were not unhappy when Soviet papers 
acknowledged in a more cordial tone the 
receipt of British as well as American 
shipments. 

The British now raise two out of 
three meals right on the island, as com- 
pared with only one out of three before 
the war. Of course, the meals are not 
as elegant. Germany, on the other hand, 
probably raises nine-tenths of her own 
civilian needs and, even without plun- 
dered produce, could be called self-suffi- 
cient; yet German meals today are 
decidedly worse than the British. This 
edge which the British enjoy is owing 
largely to Lend-Lease and goes a long 
way to explain the relatively easy job 
which Lord Woolton has as Minister of 
Food. Rations were irregular for awhile, 
during the worst of the torpedoings, 
but a steady stream of vessels now as- 
sures the basic minimum which will be 
affected in the future only by the in- 
creased demands of invasion operations. 
One ship alone carries enough cheese to 
supply London for a week, plus many 
other refrigerated items. 

Yet there was a time when the Brit- 
ish waged war on very little more than 
a cup of hot tea. Now I am talking 
about morale again. Most of us who, 
from the inside, had seen Germany mop 
up Europe, were never tempted to be- 
lieve that Hitler would gain a final vic- 
tory. We knew that the Nazis had built 
up the world’s most powerful army but, 
regardless of their superman complex, 
they had produced nothing that the 
same amount of time and money spent 
on equipment and training could not 
beat. The question, therefore, was one 
of time. 

We were right, but by the skin of our 
teeth. Maybe we—like many others— 
were much too casual in reaching this 
conclusion, even if we were right. We 
had seen the German army; we had 
watched it grow from a spring freshet 
into a mighty flood; we saw it burst its 








borders and inundate a continent. And 
now, after seeing the “defenses” which 
the British hastily erected after Dun- 
kerque to withstand what looked like 
inevitable disaster, I say that equally as 
much credit must be given to a cup of 
hot tea as to the salt water of the Eng- 
lish Channel, because it seems to me to 
have been English tea which kept Brit- 
ish knees from knocking until the danger 
was well past. 

That’s a left-handed way of saying 
that there is no other way to account for 
British courage. They were ready to 
fight, if need be, with sickles and shot- 
guns behind hedgerows when virtually 
the only obstacles in the path of the 
“greatest conqueror of history” were a 
few strands of barbed wire and a few 
chunks of concrete placed at culverts 
and crossings on Kentish roads. Oh yes, 
—let’s not forget the tall stakes driven 
at regular intervals into fields and 
meadows to prevent them from being 
used as landing fields. 

As I stood on the desolate Marine 
Parade in Dover, it wasn’t the white 
cliffs which made me realize why the 
Germans were going to lose another war. 
After all, Dover looks like Biarritz .. . 
only worse. The beaches of both re- 
sorts are grimly bereft of lounging 
bathers and gay parasols. Untidy rolls 
of rusty barbed wire, interspersed with 
concrete pillboxes, command the de- 
serted waterfronts which even the gulls 
seemed to have abandoned. Little men- 
of-war have replaced pleasure yachts be- 
hind the moles. But whereas Biarritz 
had been merely doped into a state of 


suspended animation by war, Dover 
looked dead. The summer hotels 
gruesomely lined the shore like the 


propped-up corpses which guarded’ Fort 
Zinzeneuf in “Beau Geste”: gardens be- 
whiskered, windows gouged out, paint 
peeling. There is no life here. 

But life is to be found in the little 
valleys of the town running away from 


the waterfront up toward the downs. 
The people whose homes had _ been 
shelled the night before didn’t even 


bother to “put up their umbrellas” as 
they went on with their shopping under 
a live alert. A few old ladies stepped 
into the shelter of a doorway because 
they were no longer so agile. There 
they chatted comfortably with one an- 
other. 

Yes, there was life left in Dover. But 
signs of normal life were even more no- 
ticeable in the smiling fields of Kent 
through which a bucketing autobus had 
carried me from Canterbury, and in 
pastures fulk of sheep which still graze 
placidly within a few minutes flying 
time of the enemy and in serene cot- 
tages belonging to families who will 
never belong to the Axis even though 
the shingle hung on one house still 
flaunts the tantalizing name “Edel- 
weiss.” 

The symbol of this lively spirit is the 

(Continued on page 55) 
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ROSS L. HOLMAN 


FEW years ago the churches of 
1e country did a magnificent job in con- 
vineing Hollywood that obscenity in 
screen productions does not pay. While 
there is still much to be desired, no one 
can deny that the sex atmosphere of the 
average play has been vastly improved, 
and box office receipts have not suffered 
from the clean-up. The religious bodies 
of America now have another movie 
problem equally as menacing, and many 
of us would like to see them accept the 
challenge. A regular movie-goer these 
days is made to believe that no screen 
drama, regardless of how noble the pur- 
pose, can succeed with the public un- 
less it portrays one or more drinking 
scenes. Nearly every play has at least 
one of them. Some are saturated from 
beginning to end. 

Few of us could object to liquor being 
portrayed as a factor in human existence 
if it was played up for what it really is, 
with the purpose of teaching that so- 
briety pays. But in very few picture- 
plays is drinking brought in except to 
make it appear as part of a natural, 
harmless way of life. 

In the screen world it seems that no 
life situation ever becomes so sacred that 
it can’t be flavored with a little joy 
water. In one movie production, which 
I saw a few months ago, a married couple 
decided to adopt a baby after being told 
by the doctor that they could not have 
one of their own. The child they took in 
pulled at your heart-strings in a way you 
could never forget. The adopted girl 
was very properly brought up in the 
Church, took part in Christmas plays 
featuring the Christ Child and the fa- 
miliar Christmas hymns. 

The story was superbly presented, but 
its fine sentiment was completely ruined 
by making the child’s foster parents par- 
ticipants in one or two night club scenes 
where merry patrons and clinking glasses 
played their usual conspicuous part. 
This was slipped into the drama just as 
casually as a fireside scene, a family pic- 
nic, or any other innocent situation. Now 
—yjust why was it necessary to make the 
hero and heroine of this fine play guzzle 
liquor to put the story over? Id like to 
know. 

A good segment of the American public 
—whether a majority or not—believes 
that liquor is a Scriptural evil. This in- 
cludes people who differ over the po- 
litical methods of controlling it. Holly- 
wood has no more right to ride rough- 
shod over the moral sensibilities of these 
people than it has to trample upon the 
doctrinal beliefs of any religious faith. 
Millions of parents who would like to 
commend the cinema as an important 


Musr THERE BE DRINKING IN THE 
MOVIES? CHRISTIAN HERALD HAS BEEN SAYING ‘NO! 


TO THAT QUESTION FOR YEARS. 


ARE 


INTERESTED AS WE 


IN THE 33,000,000 CHILDREN WHO GO TO THE 


MOVIES EVERY WEEK, CONCERNED AS WE ARE WITH 


THE TREMENDOUS EDUCATIONAL 


VALUE OF MOTION 


PICTURES, WE OFFER MR. HOLMAN’‘S CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


TO 


THE. COCKTAIL-CONSCIOUS DIRECTOR AND PRO- 


DUCER—AND TO THE LONG-SUFFERING AMERICAN PUBLIC 


educational institution do not want to 
see liquor dramatized to their children as 
a necessary part of our way of life. 

Too many movies are like the one 
just described: the movie-goer seeks in 
vain for a logical reason why the drink- 
ing scenes are brought into the story. 
They look like something tacked on, re- 
gardless of whether they are needed to 
advance the action of the story or to 
characterize the actors. Sometimes the 
general thought of the story is so for- 
eign to any purpose that liquor could 
serve in the build-up, that a drinking 
scene, even if it had no immoral effect, 
looks as much out of place as a passenger 
aboard the wrong train. 

If the scenario-writers used a little 
more judgment in the class of characters 
on whom they pin this vice, they could 
at least not be accused of presenting an 
altogether distorted picture of American 
life. A recent play features a school- 
teacher participating in some night club 


drinking parties after she has done a 
splendid piece of class work with a group 
of boys and girls. You can draw your 
own conclusions about the effect it is 
likely to have on children who believe 
their teachers are models of human con- 
duct! 

In another play, the minister who per- 
forms a wedding ceremony sits down 
with the married couple at a table and 
helps celebrate the occasion with a bot- 
tle of firewater. In still another, an en- 
terprising boy who has achieved dis- 
tinction in his profession, introduces his 
fiancée to his father and mother—a dis- 
tinguished looking elderly couple. They 
all sit around the table together fill the 
goblets and clink their glasses with the 
usual flourishes. 

You can no doubt find schoolteachers 
and ministers who drink. And we 
wouldn’t absolve a few parents, who 
ought to know better. But most movie- 
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goers know, and the autocrats of Holly- 
wood know, that whisky guzzling isn’t 
characteristic of either the ministerial or 
school-teaching profession. Nor is it an 
example generally set by Christian par- 
ents. If I am wrong about this, then 
God help America! 

Occasionally a play makes a_ hollow 
pretense of portraying the evils of drink 
and then introduces a scene that ruins 
the effect. In a recent screen produc- 
tion, a dissolute bachelor adopts a child 
and for the sake of the youngster, begins 
asober life. It is a fine story of repen- 
tance and regeneration until he celebrates 
his wedding with the usual liquid re- 
freshments. The play tried clumsily to 
create the impression that there was no 
conflict of purpose in presenting the sober 
bachelor and the lit-up groom in the same 
production. Although his reformation 
was supposed to be a complete job, there 
was an implication of nothing irregular 
in jumping the traces on a special occa- 
sion like a wedding. Thus, even when 
Hollywood producers reform their heroes, 
they have to souse them again in order 
not to bear down too hard on the traffic 
that is to blame. 

We have no evidence that Hollywood 
producers or scenario-writers are being 
paid for this publicity, but if they are 
not, the liquor industry itself can’t deny 
that one of the richest propaganda bo- 
hanzas of the age has been dumped right 
into its lap. If lemonade parties, soda- 
fountain sociability or any other social 
practice should become as_ persistently 
‘part of the average movie drama as a 
drinking scene, it would soon wear out 
its interest appeal with its monotonous 
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repetition. But nothing ever seems to be- 
come trite or overworked where liquor is 
involved. In a recent survey of 27: 
films by the American, Business Men’s 
Research Foundation, it was found that 
221 had drinking scenes while only 54 
didn’t. How do they manage it? 

There is plenty of evidence that the 
movie public in general is getting fed up 
with the whole business. Box office re- 
ceipts show unmistakably that well-pro- 
duced clean movies pay, as witness “One 
Foot in Heaven” and some of the other 
famous religious plays of recent years. 
They show also that door receipts do not 
suffer when the evils of liquor are cor- 
rectly portrayed. 

Anyone with ordinary school-boy judg- 
ment knows that much of the conduct ac- 
corded to liquor-soaked movie characters 
is unreal and not at all true to life. In 
the characteristic movie, the hero who un- 
ravels the mysterious crime, works out a 
difficult scientific plot, or writes a best- 
selling song hit, has to first have his wits 
sharpened with a few quaffs of liquor. 
He can’t be a genial dinner guest, an in- 
teresting conversationalist or a competent 
lover until he tanks up. 


As a motion- 
picture critic in the New York Times 
puts it: “A peculiar Hollywood tendency 
has been to overplay the drunk and to 
misconceive the way an intoxicated per- 


son will behave. It is hard to per- 
ceive wherein the charm of a_ sotted 
barfly lies. It is also hard to understand 
why Hollywood so frequently presents its 
Romeos as drunks. A man doesn’t have 
to sail three sheets in the wind to be 
dashing and desirable, and the strange 
presumption that he does is not only 
foolish and sophomoric, it generally tends 


to bore persons who know that it isn’t 
true.” 

One of the chief aims in the use of li- 
quor scenes seems to be an effort to add 
glamour to the story. Herein lies one 
of the chief dangers. If we have to as- 
sociate glamorous living with strong 
drink, the term should be re-defined by 
our lexicographers. There seems to be 
a fear in the movies that the up-to-date 
family can’t impress its up-to-date stand- 
ing on the movie audience unless the 
closet contains its usual bottle and the 
cellar its proverbial liquid stock. The 
afternoon social can’t be a topnotch so- 
ciety affair unless it is embellished with 
the tinkle of glasses. 

Producers and officials in the movie 
world have some fantastic explanations 
as to why they allow be-liquored plays 
to be produced. Some of them pass the 
buck to the playwriters. Some blame it 
on the set directors, who seemingly don’t 
know how to work up a glamorous set- 
ting except in a night-club atmosphere. 
Some insist that a night-club orchestra 
is necessary to put on special numbers. 
We will not try to evaluate these ex- 
cuses except to say that if they are sin- 
cerely made, somebody connected with 
movie production is woefully lacking in 
resourceful ideas. 

We can more fully grasp the danger 
of liquefied movies on our social con- 
sciousness when we get an enlightened 
understanding of their influence on pub- 
lic thinking. A few years ago an ex- 
haustive study was promoted by the 
Payne Fund dealing with the effects of 
movies on the minds of young people. 
Twelve famous psychologists were em- 
ployed in the work. In one test, 4,000 
high-school students were quizzed on 
their ideas of certain world problems. 
Then they were shown movies that dealt 
with these problems. A large majority 
changed their views to conform to the 
ideas the movies tried to get across. 
Their feelings toward the Germans, Chi- 
nese and other foreigners (this was before 
the war) changed to coincide with the 
impression intended to be created by the 
screen plays. Surveys made by the Gal- 
lup Poll, advertising firms and different 
educational groups bear out the conclu- 
sions of the Payne study. With this 
evidence of screen influence before us, 
we will deserve what we get if we allow 
liquor-soaked movies to continue. 

The churches, having already demon- 
strated their ability to straighten out 
undesirable movie practices, have an op- 
portunity here to render another great 
moral service. Cinema officials, having 
already learned that clean movies can 
succeed in terms of box office receipts, 
have the opportunity to use their tre- 
mendous grip on the popular imagination 
toward a tremendous moral result. At 
any rate, I would like to see what would 
happen if some company should an- 
nounce in its promotional literature “No 
liquor scenes shown, except to teach so- 
briety!” 
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Gateway to Confucian temple, used by Japanese as a machine-gun nest 


As told to 


RUTH THOMPSON 


HE World War, I thought, was the 
only war that would ever affect my life, 
and that indirectly. I never dreamed 
that less than twenty years after that 
war, I would be sleeping on a cot 
stretched in front of one of the six doors 
leading to the Girls School at Ming Liny, 
China. Six doors that must be watched 
day and night! Behind them, five hun- 
dred Chinese refugees; outside, the “little 
brown brothers” from Japan overran the 
countryside, bringing with them terror 
and destruction, rape and death. 

For three and a half months in the 
dead of winter we guarded those doors. 
Four days we were under shell fire from 
the air. From my window I looked out 
at the building in our compound com- 
mandeered by the Chinese government 
as an arsenal. Every time we heard the 
distant drone of planes coming nearer, 
we would look at that building and at 
each other, thinking, “Do they know? 
Is this the last? One bomb near that 
arsenal. . .” 

Since August we had heard the terrific 
detonations and bombings in the dis- 
tance. Then the people from the port 
towns began to filter in, bringing tales of 
horror. Our supplies were cut down. No 
salt. No kerosene. No newspapers or 
telegrams from the coast. Then came 
the government orders that every insti- 
tution and home prepare a dugout ac- 
cording to specifications, and that boxes 
of sand and large hogsheads of water be 


Just home from China, she who told this story to 


Ruth Thompson must remain anonymous. The name 


placed at every 
doorway in case 
of incendiary 
bombs. The daily 
air-raid alarms 
grew more numer- 


of the Chinese city is fictitious. The story is fact, at 


once cruel, deadly—and inspiring. 
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planes flew, at times, twenty feet above 
us. Were they looking for arsenals? we 
wondered nervously. 

The church bell, formerly rung for 
services of worship, now heralded the 
air raids. Once, while services were ac- 
tually being held, six Chinese soldiers 
rushed through the church on their way 
to the tower to ring the bell. Pastor Wu 
stopped in the middle of his sermon. 
The congregation sat silent. As the roar 
of approaching planes was heard, a little 
child’s voice started a familiar hymn 
which was taken up by the others. We 
heard the planes come directly over us, 
and then drone off into the 
leaving us unharmed. 

They came every day now, back and 
forth, enemy and Chinese planes. Hordes 
of distracted, frightened people came 
pouring through the city, and at their 
coming the populace was thrown into 
panic, and those who could began the 
long trek west. On their heels came the 
retreating Chinese army. The prisons 
were opened and their occupants were 
freed. About one fourth of the popula- 


as seven. 


distance, 


tion was left in the little city. We heard 
terrific detonations as one of the largest 
railway bridges was blown up, only ten 
miles away. It was coming nearer. 
Next day scouting planes came to look 
us over, and on their heels the big, black 
bombers shattered the city. For three 
days the bombing continued. On tlie 
afternoon of the fourth, the “little brown 
brothers” made their first appearance. 
They entered the city without a fight: 
but all that night, and for three weeks 
afterwards, machine guns and rifles were 
firing within the city; the Chinese on the 
other side of the mountain held the Japa- 
nese at bay for three and a half months! 
The sounds of padded feet, muffled 
voices, and the tap, tap, tap of a bamboo 
stick on the high, little windowpanes 
would tell me that Chinese farmers had 
safely crossed the mountains in the dark- 
ness of the night and were at my gate 
with coveted foodstuffs for sale. With 
the temperature below freezing, and the 
gray streaks of dawn not yet visible, 1 
would open the gate to hear eager voices. 
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A Chinese family looks at its native town, burning after a Japanese bombardment 


Chinese children, their homes destroyed by Japanese 
in an American compound 


bombs, are cared for 


‘Tve come. I’ve come. They didn’t get 
me.” I would see long, narrow bags of 
unhulled rice, weighing a hundred pounds 
or more, bushel baskets of wheat, or 
bran, or the coarse grains we used for 
cereals; sometimes two hundred heads of 
tabbage, or bushels of onions or garlic, 
sometimes a pig or two, dead or alive; 
and I would be grateful that these men 
had got by the enemy sentries at the 
Passes, and evaded the many wire en- 
langlements upon which hung little 
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donkey bells betraying a traveler’s where- 
abouts. 

When dawn came, I would stand for 
two or three hours at the gate watching 
those who came and went, and on guard 
for Japanese searching parties. These 
arrived daily during the three and a half 
months that the Japanese army was in 
occupation. A sign posted at our gate 
by a Japanese official warned that sol- 
diers were not to enter the refugee center 
“without The cause, however, 
was always a search for hidden Chinese 


cause.” 
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Four little Chinese who still smile although their 
young eyes 


have seen the brutality of war 


soldiers. As few as seven, or as many 
as twenty-nine of these parties would 
come to search us in one day. I became 
expert in the art of pantomimic explana- 
tion as I led parties of Japanese soldiers 
through the compound, trying to deflect 
their attention from whatever building 
I had put the Chinese girls in that day. 
Every day we hid them in another house 
to permit inspection of all the buildings. 

As I stood at the gate on guard late 
one afternoon, I saw an approaching 


Ainu followed by four others. He was 





excited and determined. I hoped he 
might pass me by, but, commanding his 
men to walk on, he strode in, pushing 
me roughly aside. He approached the 
inner gate and stood there panting. Have 
you ever seen an Ainu? A huge man of 
beautiful physique, towering six feet, 
this one; the black, grizzly hair growing 
as nature dictated, profusely on face and 
neck, and growing long from the head. 
How to warn the women and girls? | 
tried frantically to think of my next 
move while, for want of other methods, 
I squandered as attractive a smile on 
him as I could muster. 


“TI want Chinese soldiers!” came the 


any.” He walked away some distance. 
Suddenly, swinging on his heel, he turned 
and demanded again: was I sure I was an 
American and had hidden no soldiers? 

“Yes, only friends are here.” 

He was gone. One of the local Amer- 
icans came rushing down the street. 
“Are you all right? That Ainu—has he 
been here?” I told of his visit, and 
learned that the man had been the 
scourge of the neighborhood. In the 


house of Yong next to the hospital the 
wife and two daughters had been raped. 
But we did not see him again at the 
school. 

The refugee hordes poured through the 


Arriving at the hospital for treatment via a Chinese children’s taxi 


demand in excellent Chinese. “I haven’t 
any,” I replied. We stood by the open 
gate of the compound in the new fallen 
snow. Within could be seen the bamboo 
and our three pines, and the La Mei 
bushes which bloom only in winter under 
stress of cold—the Chinese national flow- 
er. They were in blossom now. Snow lay 
on the pines and bamboo. I hoped the 
scene would appeal to his Japanese sense 
of beauty. 

“How long have you been here?” came 
the next question. “Since 1920,” I told 
him. 

“Ttalian or American?” 

It hurt me to reply as I must, in the 
polite language of the Orient which he 
would understand. “My miserable coun- 
try is America. Only four hundred men, 
women, and children are within—refu- 
gees.” 

His next question surprised me. “Are 
they your friends?” Receiving an answer 
in the affirmative, he put a handful of 
money in my hand. “Give it to them.” 
Then he turned to go, but halted once 
more. 

“T want Chinese soldiers!” 


Again I replied quietly, “I haven't 


gates of the girls’ school, opened to them 
within an hour’s notice after the first day 
of bombardment. They slept on every 
available inch of space, under cover. 
Supplies and such of their possessions 
for which we had’ room were stacked out- 
side in the compound. A little boy arriv- 
ing with the remnants of his family said 
to me, “Are you an American?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Oh, I’m so glad. We'll have a home 
now, won’t we?” 

Such confidence was a bit disconcert- 
ing, and I was thankful at that moment 
that we could still admit a few more. 

Chu Tai Tai came, the little wife of a 
Chinese official. Accustomed to live in 
luxury with twenty one servants to wait 
upon her hand and foot, she said she was 
glad we had opened a camp, and re- 
quested “two rooms please.” I replied 
that I was delighted to welcome her but 
could only spare space on the floor with 
a blanket. “Don’t you know who I am?” 
she asked with pathetic self-importance. 
Her home lay in ashes. After great de- 
liberation she consented to take her place 
on the floor with the others. 

Grandmother Wang was a_ problem. 


She had always willingly given to the 
school and _ hospital—comforters, meal, 
rice. But she herself had never had to 
accept charity. The old lady’s pride was 
hard hit. She had enjoyed her role of 
lavish lady. Now she was starving. They 
told me that she had not eaten all day, 
She would accept nothing for which she 
could not pay. I took her to the rice 
storehouse. “See,” I said, “all this was q 
gift to me from someone. I can’t possibly 
eat it all.” Reluctantly she took a little. 

“TI cannot pay,” she said. “But I can 
sew for you while I am here. I will ear 
my keep by sewing.” 

One night while I slept, guarding my 
door, there came a knock, and the voice 
of Lao Tsao, the herdsman. “Save me! 
Save me and my goats! All day I have 
had them on the mountain, and I came 
down when it was dark.” Wondering 
where I would put him, to say nothing 
of his nineteen goats, I let him in. But 
my work was not over yet. 

“Please, hold the string of goats while 
I bring food.” So there I sat on my cot, 
holding a string of lively, evil-smelling 
goats, while Lao Sao came and went, and 
came again, bringing food supplies. He 
and his nineteen goats spent that night 
in one of the school dugouts. 

No sooner was this excitement over 
when there came a second knock. Li Sao 
Dz, the pig woman! “You took Lao Tsao 
and his goats, and where will I keep my 
pigs? I have been all day in the cave 
with them, with their legs and _ snouts 
tied.” 

There was nothing to do but admit 
Li Sao, and once more that night I sat 
on my cot, this time holding the pigs, 
while Li Sao trotted in and out under 
cover of the dark with food. We later 
had a pen built in the compound. 

The steady stream of inspection went 
on. An officer followed by a few soldiers 
demanded entrance. “I want Chinese 
soldiers!” 

“We have none.” 

“That I must see for myself.” 

One day we had a particularly close 
shave. An inspecting party found a 
splotch of blood on the hospital wall. 
Aha! Chinese wounded! They spoke no 
Chinese and we conversed by panto- 
mime, making little impression. Things 
were approaching a climax. “Quickly,” 
said one of the Americans to the other 
who helped in escorting the party. “Do 
what I tell you. Get down on your hands 
and knees and cackle like a chicken!” 
While he did this, she went through the 
motions of cutting off his head. The 
Japs conferred. This was the place where 
the chickens were killed to feed the camp. 
Once again ingenuity had saved us. 

No one was raped or hurt within our 
walls, but girls from eight to women of 
seventy-eight who came in from outside 
were treated for rapings. Houses were 
burned to drive out any women who 
might be lurking within. Those who went 

(Continued on page 54) 
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TEM PERANCE 2 


Tuis is the eighth of a series 
of statements on the liquor question written for Chris- 
tian Herald by twelve outstanding leaders. The opinions 
expressed are not necessarily those of Christian Herald. 


Oilman 


HRISTIAN HERALD’s symposium on temperance education 
has my hearty approval. I voted for Prohibition, and devout- 
ly hoped for its success, but I know now that it was a tragic 
mistake. Before Prohibition, the country had for a long period 
ben making gratifying progress toward ameliorating the evils 
of intemperance, by way of local option. Much of the progress 
toward temperance that was achieved during that period was 
sacrificed because of the failure of Prohibition. The American 
people saw in Prohibition an attempt to regiment them, and 
eventually they revolted, with the result that respect for law 
fell to a low level and tolerance for racketeering and plain law- 
lessness reached a new high. In my judgment, a campaign 
for temperance education would lose effectiveness if it were 
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Shown above, addressing a recent gathering of Sun Oil 
Company’s employes, is the firm’s public-spirited president 
and author of this statement, 


J. HOWARD PEW 


the entering wedge of a new prohibition movement. 

Long before Prohibition I had opportunity, as an employ- 
er, to study the effects of liquor on industrial workers. Re- 
ducing it to plain mathematics, my experience showed that, 
as a group, the abstainers were eighteen percent more ef- 
ficient than those who drank. The great majority of indus- 
trial accidents were and are traceable to drinking. More re- 
cently, these conclusions have been borne out by careful 
analyses of the relation of drinking to automobile accidents. 
From these sources, and from the experience of the railroads 
and of many industries, a body of convincing and completely 
objective testimony along these lines is available. An edu- 
cational movement that would exclude all emotional appeal 
and rely upon the dissemination of such practical facts would 
avoid prejudice and, I believe, be of great usefulness. 








THE THIRD OF A SERIES ON YOUTH 


Ly RALPH S. 


MEADOWCROFT 


HE other day my ten-year-old son 
peeked into the library, then edged 
his way in through the partly open 
doorway. A thoughtful frown prophesied 


the coming interruption in my reading 


hour. But I pretended to concentrate 
upon Professor Reinold Neibuhr’s latest 
apologia for Christianity until, having 
wriggled into a chair and announced his 
presence with a cough, he burst out, 
“Dad, I’ve been thinking.” So Professor 
Neibuhr was marked for future reference 
and put aside, while my son and I dis- 
cussed the problem upon his mind. 

“T’ve been thinking,” he continued, 
“about our miniature railroad: I would 
like to sell you my locomotive and cars. 
Somehow toy trains don’t seem to interest 
me any more. I guess I’m growing up 
because trains and railroads seem old 
fashioned and boring. I want to build 
aeroplanes and have an airport.” He 
came over and put his hand on my 
shoulder for a concluding remark, “I hope 
you don’t mind, Dad. I know how keen 
you are about railroading and I would 
like to help. But it’s no use pretending 
any longer—I guess my generation is 
more modern than yours; we love aero- 
planes. So, how much will you give to 
buy me out? Of course, [ll play with 
your system, when I’ve nothing else to 
do.” Such was his final dismissal of my 
beloved hobby. 

This conversation set me thinking. It 
came as a bit of a shock, for railroading 
has been a passionate interest since child- 
hood. My first memory, as distinct today 
as when it occurred, was a locomotive and 
its train steaming under a bridge upon 
which I was standing—a child three years 
of age. From that moment to this, there 
has been magic for me in the deep 
throated voice of a steam locomotive, or 
the distant cry of a whistle as the Limited 
rushed through a sleeping village. Many 
years ago I resolved to have a model 
railway system and drew endless dia- 
grams of stations, freight yards, main 
and branch lines. When my son was born 
I imagined that here was a partner in 
the hobby. 

It soon became clear that my boy 
possessed many of his father’s peculiari- 
ties. His was a highly imaginative nature 
which revelled in dreaming dreams and 
seeing visions. Consistently treated by 
both parents as a smaller edition of them- 
selves rather than as a child, he grew to 
be unusually intimate with his father. 
In addition to the father-son relationship, 
we gained that glorious companionship 
of two men, of whom one happened to 
be some years older than the other. 


In this relation the love of railroading 
was naturally passed on from father to 
son, so that by the time he was five 
years old, my boy knew the types of 
locomotives, the general particulars of 
how they worked, and could even tell 
what kind of engine was leaving the 
station as he lay in bed at home, half 
a mile away. We had planned our model 
system together and built the first section 
just before Pearl Harbor delayed further 
work because of the disappearance of 
materials. But our plans were all made 
for the continuation of the work as soon 
as possible, while many odd jobs could 
be tackled in preparation for the post- 
war extension. 

But now my son is ten years old and 
tells me he is no longer interested in 
railroads. Thus this particular partner- 
ship has been terminated and he is going 
io make aeroplanes. There is a three- 
year-old laddie in our family who is 
thrilled by a choo-choo and whose 
supreme joy is to push one of daddys’ 
little Pullman cars. But I wonder if he 
also will grow indifferent to the iron 
horse in seven more years. It is always a 
shock to mothers and fathers when they 
realize that their children are no longer 
reflectors of their thoughts and emotions 
and interests, but have begun an inde- 
pendent existence, in which they will 
see visions very different from those 
which have inspired us. 

Put another way, it is always a shock 


to realize that one is growing old. For 
that is what a child’s independence re- 
veals to the thoughtful parent. The 
child is the man of tomorrow while father 
belongs to the world of today. My son’s 
choice of aeroplanes instead of trains 
indicates that he is already a citizen of 
that world which is still to be, while I, 
who prided myself on being up-to-date, 
am actually living in a world that is 
disintegrating. We are men of different 
generations, my son and I, and already 
there is between us a gulf which nothing 
on earth can bridge. He will go on ad- 
vancing from one modernity to another 
while each year I shall become more 
and more old-fashioned in contrast. In- 
evitably our children are the citizens of 
the future, while the parents, try as they 
may, become personalities of history. 
Of course, this distinction . between 
generations has always been true. It 
must have created considerable bewilder- 
ment when the son of the ancient cave- 
man bought or courted his mate instead 
of clubbing her into submission. One can 
readily surmise that the session was 
stormy when’ the old man accused his 
son of being weak and decided sadly that 
the world was not as it used to be. 
The industrial revolution, however, set 
forces in motion which transformed the 
evolution of generations into the revolu- 
tionary cleavage which now exists. Prior 
to 1750 the world undoubtedly changed, 
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but for the great majority of people, 
those changes were not so radical as to 
make understanding too difficult. The 
tighteenth-century farmer plowed his 
land with an instrument little changed 
fom Biblical times, while his wife 
fashioned the family garments from 
doth she herself made upon the centuries- 
dd spinning wheel and handloom. Mi- 
gation to urban areas had markedly 
altered the life of Europe during the 
two centuries from 1500 to 1700, but it 
had occurred gradually, while emigration 
to distant colonies affected very few 
families before the year 1800. The com- 
mon people of Europe still lived within 
the boundaries of their village, city and 
county. Finally, for a thousand years 
they had accepted without reservation 
the Christian doctrine of man and his 
destiny, for even the Protestant Refor- 
mation contained no challenge to this 
rligio-moral conception of life. 

With the coming of the modern world, 
however, this situation has been trans- 
formed. The magnificent liberalism of the 
eighteenth century was the consumma- 
ton of those forces, which growing 
through the Middle Ages, emerged in 
the sixteenth century as the Reformation 
and the Renaissance. That spirit which 
produced the Evangelical Revival, the 
architecture of Christopher Wren and 
the Constitution of these United States 
ad more direct reference to humanity’s 
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past than to its future. They were the 
crowning achievements of the evolution- 
ary growth of life. 

But even as they were accomplished, 
other forces were beginning to operate 
which would change life from evolution 
to revolution, from progress to radical- 
ism. Today we do not move so much 
as we jump. The speed-up for our time 
has produced mighty tensions which 
threaten to tear life apart. And nowhere 
is this more clearly seen than in the 
chasm between father and son. This 
short space of twenty-five years con- 
tains more difference in outlook and in 
purpose than the span of a century prior 
to the dawn of modernism. Our sons are 
destined to live in a world vastly different 
even from the complex society of the 
1940’s. Literally, they dare not be re- 
flectors of their parents, lest they be 
swept aside as useless to the dynamic 
times in which they must play their parts. 

I have been considering my son’s per- 
sonality in the light of these thoughts 
and trying to glimpse the kind of world 
in which sub-consciously he is already 
preparing to live. For it is going to be a 
different world; it is even going to look 
different on the map. 

Sometime ago the Bureau of Publici- 
ty for the Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
sent me a map. It was an aeronautical 
map, looking over the top of the world 
instead of the more conventional side 
view. It is a new conception of geogra- 


WORLD-TELEGRAM PHOTO 
“Dad, I've been thinking about our railroad; | would like to sell you my locomotive and cars.” Dr. Meadowcroft and his son 


phy, for before the development of long- 
distance flying there were no means of 
communication across the vast stretches 
of the Arctic. Yet the great transports 
of tomorrow will speed along aerial high- 
ways over the silent North and in so 
doing may literally change the face of the 
earth. For in that air world of tomorrow, 
the cities of Winnipeg and Minneapolis, 
are more conveniently located to the 
continents of Asia and Europe than the 
great ports of San Francisco or New York. 
It would be a strange thing if New York 
became a minor city while Minneapolis 
grew into the metropolitan port of Amer- 
ica, yet such a change is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility. 

Apropos of this, I find my son’s attitude 
to geography most interesting. To him 
it is not a minor subject, nor does it seem 
in any way irrelevant to his thinking. I 
always considered it one of those things 
one was supposed to learn something 
about while in school, but in no sense was 
it directly related to one’s daily life. I 
hoped to travel some day but that was 
about all. In contrast, my son thinks of 
the world as I once thought of my town. 
Distance has little meaning to him, for 
he reckons it in hours rather than miles. 
“Those Russians” are not queer creatures 
who live a vast distance away. They are 
people just like himself, separated from 
him only by a single day’s journey in a 
comfortable aeroplane. Mr. Willkie was 

(Continued on page 66) 








by 


STELLA W. OWEN 


HE old farmhouse reposed in Vic- 
torian dignity behind its sheltering 
grove of native Wisconsin pines, its un- 
compromising upright section and hum- 
bler ell glowing white in the summer 
sunshine. A neat picket fence, also white, 
surrounded it, while attached to one of 
the posts of the arched gate was a gold- 
lettered sign that read: “Dr. Harlan E. 
Titus, Physician and Surgeon.” 

The rural mailman drew up his car 
beside the big box with its similar let- 
tering, and moistening his thumb, sorted 
out the daily allotment of mail. 

“His Medical Journal and the news- 
paper and—let’s see. ‘From Children’s 
Orthopedic Hospital, St. Louis.’ And 
that’s all. Doc will sure be disappointed. 
No letter from the missus today, either. 
I wonder—” 

He shook his head in quick repudia- 
tion of the doubt that assailed him. No, 
Jane Titus had a perfect right to travel 
clear to Alabama to visit her parents if 
she wanted to: certainly she had been a 
devoted wife to Doc, and it must be 
lonesome for her alone in the old house 
while Doc made his rounds. Doubly 
lonesome, come to think of it, since little 
five-year-old Bobbie had been laid away, 
last March, under the snow-weighted 
pines that were clustered so thickly be- 
hind the church. 

Harlan Titus sat at his desk in the 
old-fashioned parlor that had been re- 
modelled into a study and consulting 
room. A big man in the middle thirties, 
with a shock of light hair and rugged 
features that quickly softened whenever 
a smile lighted up his gray eyes, he 
looked exactly what he was: a son of the 
soil, returned to his own people and his 
childhood home, to contribute his pro- 
fession to the life of the community. 

A half empty cup of coffee stood at 
his elbow, and the remains of a hasty 
breakfast littered a tray. But the coffee 
was cold, and the rolls—sent in by a 
kindhearted neighbor—went untasted. 
Dr. Titus was staring at the letter held 
tightly gripped in his hand: 

“Dear Harlan: It doesn’t seem possible 
that over seven vears have elapsed since 
I handed you your sheepskin in the old 
chapel of Ashley Medical. It seems only 
yesterday, and I can see you still—walk- 
ing up to me so proud and dignified in 
your mortarboard and gown, with only a 
suspicion of a limp in your active stride. 
I was proud of you that night, Harlan, 
proud as your own father would have 
been, perhaps even a little prouder—may 
your father’s son forgive me! 

“Because I understand, Harlan. I un- 
derstood the terror in the heart of the 
little boy who thought he was going to 





TAT 


lose his leg because an accidentally dis- 
charged shotgun had sprayed it with 


lead. I remember so well the day you 
were brought into the hospital. I had a 
hard time reassuring you that I was 


there to make you well again. You 
were like a little trapped animal. And 
then, as the terror subsided, and the 


childish hero-worship began to take its 
place, I realized what a_ responsibility 
was mine. 

“T could make or break you; you were 
wax in my hands. I am glad now that I 
encouraged your resolve to be a surgeon 
like me when you grew up. I never be- 
lieved it was within the bounds of pos- 
sibility; but at least, I thought, it was a 
pleasing fancy that would help to while 
away the tedious hours of convalescence. 
I little thought that years later, our 
paths would cross again, and I would 
be privileged to hand 
ploma—” 


you your di- 

Harlan dropped the letter, and spring- 
ing up, paced the length of the room, 
his head bent, his eyes studying the fa- 
miliar pattern of the worn rug. He 
walked with an accented rhythm that 
could scarcely be termed a limp; his 
hands, clasped behind him, firm and 
sinewy, alternately gripped and relaxed. 

Suddenly he paused, and from the in- 
side pocket of his coat, he took out an- 
other letter. This one was addressed in 
a feminine hand and the postmark was 
Birmingham, Alabama: 

“Harlan dear: I am sorry to have been 


away from you for so long, but of 





course Father and Mother both natur- 
ally think that since I have come so far 
I- should make the most of the oppor- 
tunity and make my visit wort!» while. 
So I hope you won’t be too disappointed 
when I tell you that I have decided to 
remain another 
longer. 

Harlan sat down at his desk. Jane’s 
picture smiled at him from. its. silver 
frame. He picked up the first letter, 
which he had thrown down so hastily, 
and continued reading: 

“They told me—and you wrote me— 
that you had married a Southern belle. 
She has been a wonderful woman, | 
think, to go back with you to those Wis- 
consin woods of yours, and bury herself 
alive in a little ghost town of abandoned 
sawmills, surrounded by nothing but 
burnt-over slashings. I shan’t disparage 
your work, Harlan; I know that your 
scattered practice means everything to 
you, because your patients are old 
friends and neighbors, many of them 
dating from your boyhood. 

“But seriously, Harlan—and now [am 
coming to the crux of the whole matter 
—my work here as head of this big chil- 
dren’s hospital is getting too heavy for 
my shoulders. I am an old man now— 
oh yes, I am, despite the denials that I 
can hear you repeating. Already, I have 
kept on longer than IT should have ™ 
active practice; and now the war has 
drained away all of the able young a 
sistants on whom I leaned for support: 
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He smiled and his hand closed over hers in a firm, tender clasp. “Let’s go, Jane. It’s getting late.” 


‘Thave found myself, in this crisis, 
inking more and more of you as the 
“al of this institution. If you will come 
fe and take over, I will step down 
y too gladly. You are young—only 
unty-six, if I remember rightly—and 
‘norably exempt from military duty 
*ause of that game leg of yours. This 
“mean a berth for life. You can make 
‘tame for yourself in your profession 
fat you never could, buried alive as you 
“up there in Thunder Lake. It will 

a happier life for your wife, your 
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family, with city advantages and all the 
rest of it. You know it all, without my 
telling you. And as for the work itself, 
can you think of anything better than 
helping these kids—even as you yourself 
were helped—back to healthy, normal 
childhood? Think it over, Harlan, and 
let me know. Yours ever, Logan M. 
Penfield, M. D. 

“PS. In all fairness, I must tell you 
that my right-hand assistant is a woman 
doctor, very capable, and I am not afraid 
of losing her—at least not right away. 
But—hang it, Harlan, I want a man. I 
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fear I am just old fashioned enough to 
resent petticoats in the field of medi- 
cine.” 

Harlan’s lips softened in a smile. Good 
old Pen—how much he owed him, how 
much he never could repay! 

He placed the letter in his pocket, 
beside the last one he had received from 
Jane. For a moment his fingers lingered, 
hesitating. It seemed almost symbolic, 
the two envelopes being together in this 
way—as though the writers were joining 
forces against him. 

He looked at his watch. Eight-thirty. 








He could start on his rounds now. He 
had half a dozen calls ahead of him. A 
full morning’s work. He was glad of 
that; it was lonely here at home with 
Jane away. 

The empty house shouted her name 
from every room. He locked the door, 
backed the car out of the garage and 
headed down the road. His call-book lay 
open on the seat beside him. After Bob- 
bie died, Jane had gone with him almost 
every day—to forget. Often she would 
enter the log cabins with him, the tar- 
paper shanties where poverty and dis- 
ease were permanent lodgers. She had 
shared with him long night vigils, com- 
forting anxious mothers and working 
with her own hands to bring order and 
cleanliness out of chaos. 

It had been too much to expect, of 
course, that this would continue. The 
novelty had worn off, and Jane began 
definitely to grieve. She became thinner; 
her dark eyes grew larger and larger in 
her white face. But it was only when 
she ceased to visit Bobbie’s grave with 
her daily offering of flowers that he had 
become alarmed. 

“What is the use?” she had said dully, 
when he had gently chided her. “Flowers 
now won’t bring him back.” 

She had never blamed him. That had 
been the one drop of comfort in his bit- 
ter cup. His hands tightened now on the 
wheel, as reality surrendered to memory 
and the gold and emerald of this July 
morning dulled into the drab monotones 
of late winter. A flu epidemic had raged 
in the community; the weather, a typical 
February thaw, with its accompanying 
heavy, foggy atmosphere, had aggra- 
vated all respiratory diseases. He him- 
self had fallen a victim, and had been 
forced to bed. 

And then Jane had come to him, with 
fear in her eyes, but a brave smile on 
her lips to hide their trembling. Bobbie 
seemed feverish and ailing; should she 
bring him in so his father could look at 
him? 

He remembered now the great throb 
of fear as he had looked at. the flushed 
little face and listened to the labored 
breathing. He remembered the following 
days, when he had fought death single- 
handed, praying frantically for the 
weather to change, for the fog to be re- 
placed by clean, cold air. If he only had 
oxygen—! 

He had wired for some at once; but 
the demands for it were great every- 
where. When at last it arrived, flown in 
by plane in the teeth of a howling March 
blizzard, there was no longer any need. 
The change in the weather, like the oxy- 
gen, had come too late. . . 


“Good morning, Doctor. It’s good to 
see ye.” 

Harlan returned the greeting of the 
bronzed, middle-aged man who held open 
the screen door with a hospitable ges- 
ture. He followed him into a bedroom 
where the patient—a woman—lay with 





her face turned expectantly toward the 
door. 

Harlan felt his heart go out to these 
people. He did not need to look at the 
picture of the young man in naval uni- 
form, in its position of honor on the 
bureau, to diagnose the case before him. 
Mrs. Noble’s trouble was not the pain of 
organic disease, but the heartache of a 
mother’s love and fear for her first-born. 

Instinctively, Harlan felt in his pocket 
for the little worn Testament that he had 
always carried since the day when Logan 
Penfield had handed them out to each 
member of his class. 

“Remember, boys, this little book is 
as much a part of your equipment as 
your stethoscope,” he had admonished 





What 


De You Kuou About 
YOUR BIBLE? 


1. Who was the director of manpower 
registration under David? 

2. What kind of wood did Noah use in 
his Ark? 

3. What three crimes 
commit? 


did Barabbas 


4. What shipwrecked sailors met at the 
Three Taverns near Rome? 

5. Of whom was Hephzibah the 
mother? 

6. Where is the Pool of Bethesda? 

7. Whose bones did Moses take with 
him on the Exodus from Egypt? 

8. Why did Lot's wife become a pillar 
of salt? 

9. Out of what woman did Christ cast 
seven devils? 


10. What is “The Epistle of Love?” 


(Answers on Page 52) 





them. “You will find many occasions 
when its message will cure more ills than 
all the drugs in your kit.” 

This was one of those occasions, Har- 
lan felt now; and after the medical part 
of his visit was completed, he still lin- 
gered, asking after the welfare of the 
young sailor and quieting the fear in the 
overburdened heart by quoting softly 
from the little book on his knee: 

“Let not your heart be troubled, nei- 
ther let it be afraid.” 

He always experienced a sympathetic 
uplift whenever he helped his patients in 
any way, and today was no exception; 
but as he was leaving to make his next 
call, Mrs. Noble’s innocent inquiry about 
Jane dulled the glow of his spirit. 

“She plans to stay a little longer,” he 
told her; but in his own soul, a voice was 
whispering: 

“She does not intend to come back. 
She has been gone two months now. Her 
letters are getting more and more 
strained. Always a new postponement, 
a new excuse.” 


For the first time, as he made his 
rounds, he surveyed his life from Jane’s 
viewpoint. It was a narrow life, at 
best—located in a poor, sparsely settled 
country from which the merchantable 
timber had been stripped and in which 
as yet no other natural resources had 
been found; even the little village was 
but a ghost town, a mere shell of de- 
serted houses and~ abandoned streets. 
Only the taverns flourished, he told him- 
self grimly—the taverns and their ac- 
companying dens of evil. Small wonder 
that a gentle, city-bred girl had _ re- 
volted. 

A paper rustled in his pocket. Old 
Pen’s letter! He had forgotten it in the 
concentration of his work. Here was 
his opportunity to leave this section, 
honorably, easily. And Jane—! 

He finished his calls, lunched indiffer- 
ently in the single restaurant the village 
boasted, and then spent the afternoon 
receiving patients in his little office ad- 
joining the drugstore. Free at last, he 
climbed into his car and turned it into 
the road that led to his home. 

At any rate, the countryside was beau- 
tiful, he told himself. The forest crept 
to the very edge of the road, opening 
now and then to reveal glimpses of tiny 
lakes that sparkled like unmounted dia- 
monds displayed on green velvet. True, 
it was a hard, desolate country in win- 
ter; but when summer came—! 

A long ridge lay parallel with the road, 
hiding the most beautiful view of all: 
Thunder Lake, facing the sunset and 
reflecting, like a mirror, the pink and 
azure and gold of the end of day. 

He swung the car to the side of the 
road and stopped. On the highest ele- 
vation was the rustic seat where he and 
Jane had sat so often; he had built it 
himself when he discovered how she 
loved the spot. He sat down on it now, 
and dropped his head in his hands. 

There was no escaping it: he felt in 
his soul the onrushing of the thoughts 
that all day he had tried to keep con- 
fhned in the background of his mind. 
Tney swept upon him now, marshalling 
all their cohorts of argument, of plead- 
ing, of protest. He took out the two 
letters and re-read them in the golden 
light of the descending sun. Pen wanted 
him. Jane would be happy in St. Louis. 
Her life would be easier, pleasanter. He 
would have a large, assured income. He 
would be doing a wonderful work, help- 
ing to mend children’s twisted bodies. . . 

The day faded, and the reflections in 
Thunder Lake changed from blue to 
amber, and then to crimson, and finally 
to rose; but Harlan sat motionless, his 
soul a battlegrqund of spiritual forces. 
Again and again the tide of battle 
changed, as thoughts of his patients and 
memories of his work in this place rose 
up to combat the overwhelming urge to 
accept Pen’s offer. 

If he left here, the government would 

‘Continued on page 68) 
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OUGH, touchy and tireless, he is 

“Monty of El Alamein” to his men 
and General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery 
to the British Eighth Army and the rest 
of the world. He stood with his men and 
saved them on the blazing beaches of 
Dunkirk; he stopped Rommel at the 
gates of Alexandria and drove him out of 
Africa. He reads his Bible and he prays 
daily. He is Christian Soldier No. 1 of 


World War IL. 
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BRITISH OFFICIAL PHOTO 


Monty of Ef Alamein 


“Monty’s” grandfather was Dean F. 
W. Farrar, author of a “Life of Christ,” 
still to be found on the bookshelves of 
discerning ministers. His father was the 
Right Reverend H. W. Montgomery, 
Bishop of Tasmania. He is a cockney, 
born within sound of the Bow Bells in 
St. Mark’s Vicarage hard by the Oval 
Cricket Patch in London. He learned to 
read his Bible there, and he has been 
reading it, avidly, ever since. 

Recognized today as one of the war’s 
wisest strategists, Montgomery says he 
borrowed his strategy from the Old 
Testament: generals he first met in the 
Vicarage. He fights by the Old Testa- 
ment, lives by the New. 

Liquor is anathema to him; so is to- 
bacco. When a junior officer asked him, 
“May I smoke?” Monty replied, “You 
may.” But when the luckless lieutenant 
brought forth his cigarettes and matches, 


Monty barked: “But not in my presence, 
Sir!” His officers drink moderately, if at 
all; he is merciless toward the officer 
whose drinking interferes with his work. 
A tippling soldier can’t get near him. 
No man ever dares to smoke in a staff 
conference. 

He leads church services in the field, 
regularly. Once, immediately after the 
fall of Tripoli, he flew all the way back to 
Cairo to take part in a special religious 
service. 

Montgomery never loses an oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow for clean Chris- 
tian living. Once he said to gruff, awe- 
inspiring Winston Churchill, “Sir, I am 
a total abstainer, a non-smoker, and I 
am one hundred percent fit.” 

Long, long after most of our generals 
are gone, our children will be saying of 
Monty of El Alamein, “He fought for 
God—and walked with Him.” 





To HENRY WARD BEECHER‘S 
GRAND OLD PLYMOUTH 
CHURCH COMES A _ PASTOR 
WITH THE FORWARD LOOK. 
ON A BRAVE HERITAGE FROM 
YESTERDAY HE IS EXPANDING 
HORIZONS FOR TOMORROW 


/y, THEODORE 
ENGLISH 


ut 
HE Sunday morning services at 


Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims will 
be free of fear, war, and Adolf Hitler,” 
Dr. L. Wendell Fifield announced when 
he arrived in Brooklyn in the fall of 
1941 to become pastor of the church 
from which Henry Ward Beecher once 
thundered against slavery. This state- 
ment made headlines and brought criti- 
cisms. “Imagine Beecher announcing 
that there would be no mention of slav- 
ery at his Sunday morning services,” 
commented John Haynes Holmes, pastor 
of the Community Church in New York. 

Such publicity made the folks in 
Brooklyn suspicious. Had they engaged 
a pastor or a showman? Those who con- 
sulted Dr. Fifield’s fourteen-year record 
at Plymouth Church in Seattle thought 
he was a mixture—a minister prominent 
in the affairs of his denomination who 
also believed that the Church should 
speak for itself. In Seattle, this idea had 
made a church and a man famous. The 


church attracted capacity congrega- 
tions. The Seattle Real Estate Board 


named the pastor “First Citizen” of the 
city for 1940. 

Dr. Fifield likes to point out that he 
is probably the first minister ever to 
receive such a “businessman’s” award. 
This is appropriate, for Dr. Fifield con- 
siders getting people into church a neces- 
sary type of publicity business. He is 
an affable, massive, neatly-dressed six- 
footer with a strong, clear voice and 
bushy, greying hair which he never dis- 
ciplines with a hat. He has the execu- 
tive’s ability to make decisions and get 
things done. “No hemming and _ haw- 
ing,” one of his secretaries says. “It’s 
either yes or no!” He reads widely, but 
he is a man of action rather than con- 
templation. 

Dr. Fifield has a memory for impres- 
sive statistics on debt reduction and 
church attendance, but he is apt to de- 
preciate his own part in making them. 
The most striking thing about his career 
is that he became a minister by accident. 

Environment prepared him for this 
turn of events. His father, James Wil- 
liam Fifield, was a Congregational min- 
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ister. His brother is now pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Los An- 
geles. Following his father’s pastorates, 
he went to grammar school in Chicago 
and high school in Kansas City. His 
marks were good, but never all “A’s.” “I 
was just a normal kid. I didn’t do any- 
thing spectacular.” In 1909, when he en- 
tered Oberlin (Ohio) College, he had no 
idea what he wanted to be. But he did 
know what he could do well. In high 
school, he had acted with a Shakespeare 
society and won a gold medal for debat- 
ing. Soon he was the champion under- 
graduate speaker and coach of the de- 


bating team at Oberlin Academy, the 
college’s preparatory school. 

Debating was preparing him for the 
ministry, but he didn’t know it then. 
He became acquainted with a mathema- 
tics professor. “I’ve forgotten his name 
now, but I just took a liking to him.” 
He took every course the professor 
taught. Some day he would teach mathe- 
matics himself. Then another professor 
introduced him to philosophy, and con- 
templation supplanted equations. “T just 
glided along. It was like paddling down 
a stream. The scenery changes as you 
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go.” Philosophy bordered on religion; be- 
yond was the bewitching land of God. 
When he graduated in 1913, he knew he 
was ready to teach religion. 

So—he enrolled in Chicago Theological 
Seminary, married, worked in his spare- 
time as student pastor at $900 a year, 
graduated, went to teach Biblical Litera- 
ture and Public Speaking at Yankton 
College, South Dakota. In Yankton 
World War I caught up with him; he 
volunteered, was rejected, substituted at 
First Congregational Church, Sioux Falls, 
for a preacher accepted for war service, 
and stayed on ¢:ter the war as full-time 
pastor. He has been preaching ever since. 

In nine years, he built up the Sioux 
Falls congregation from 300 to 1200, 
making it the largest in the country for 
acity under 50,000. The church installed 
a $20,000 organ, paid off a $37,000 debt. 
“Honestly,” he says, “I don’t know how 
[raised that money. I messed around in 
civic affairs generally. . . .” which prob- 
ably explains how he achieved the popu- 
larity which made him the most-listened- 
to preacher in town. There were days 
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L. WENDELL FIFIELD 


Dr. Fifield is pastor of the historic Plymouth 
Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, New York, 
upper left, which was opened for worship the 
first Sunday of January, 1850. Lower left, a 
view of Plymouth Church House, showing the 
statue of Henry Ward Beecher, facing the court 
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when he made twelve speeches from sun- 
rise to midnight; for ten summers he 
lectured at Y.M.C.A. conferences on 
“How To Use The Bible”—which later 
became the title of an official “Y” pub- 
lication. Tireless is the word for Fifield. 

He has always combined preaching 
with teaching. A few years after he 
became pastor in 1927, of Seattle’s Ply- 
mouth Church, he started a series of 
Wednesday evening Book Reviews and 
Sunday evening International Forums; 
an average of 800 people came to hear 
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the book reviews and nearly 1000 at- 
tended the Forums. Those Forums were 
like most any Sunday evening service, 
except that Dr. Fifield substituted a 
Christian interpretation of the week’s 
events for the usual sermon and_ then 
answered questions from the floor. Some 
people have criticized him for making his 
ministry so “contemporary.” He admits 
that discussions of books and politicS are 
not strictly religious; to him they are 
merely sideshows to attract people into 
church on Sunday morning. 

Religion, he believes, must be so per- 
tinent that people will want to give time 
to it. “The Church is the front-line of 
the forces seeking to preserve democracy 
in America,” he once wrote. ‘Personal, 
political, economic, educational plans and 
programs all will prove futile, all will 
become dominated by fear unless the 
Church and its message are both chal- 
lenging and compelling.” And related to 
life as it is now! 

Nearly sixteen hundred people joined 
Dr. Fifield’s church during his fourteen 
years in Seattle. Another 400,000 in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Canada, and 
Alaska heard his Sunday morning serv- 
ices by radio. There were about 1500 
church members when he came to Se- 
attle; when he left there were 3100. 
Sunday morning congregations averaged 
1000 and sometimes reached 1500. 

His church maintained a_ full-time 
recreation program for street kids too 
poor to belong to the Y.M.C.A. or the 
Boy Scouts. The judge of a juvenile 
court estimated that this work cut de- 
linquency in half in downtown Seattle. 

In the summer of 1940, the Seattle 
Red Cross needed an emergency fund of 
twice the amount already collected in the 
annual roll call. Dr. Fifield accepted 
chairmanship of the drive—and collected 
$200,000. 

Boys from nearby Army camps were 
loafing on Seattle’s street corners. Dr. 
Fifield became a member of the Mayor's 
Committee of Seven organized to pro- 
vide recreation. There was no money to 
operate entertainment centers, and the 
Committee wasn’t sure how to get an 
appropriation from the City Council. 
On Washington’s Birthday, the pastor 
of Plymouth Church learned that several 
Councilmen were in their offices. He 
paid a visit and the Councilmen voted 
an appropriation to run a service club for 
a year. 

He still had some little energy left: 
he put that into radio broadcasts, which 
earned him the degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters from Whitman College. In 1933, he 
started a fifteen-minute book review pro- 
gram. It grew so popular that nearly 
fifty publishers regularly sent him review 
years. He discussed 1200 books in the 
eight years he had the program. Most 
reviewers read so they can review; with 
Dr. Fifield, reviewing was almost a by- 
product of voracious reading. He would 
go into his over-flowing library a few 
minutes before he was due at the radio 


station on Saturday evening, and choose 
eight or ten books he had read recently. 
When he got to the studio, he glanced 
at the titles and spoke extemporaneously 
on the five he thought most important. 
A Crossley survey calculated his audience 
at 350,000. Dr. Fifield thought this com- 
pliment too indefinite. How ‘-r was he 
being heard? He offered a book to the 
listener writing from the greatest dis- 
tance. One man seventeen miles outside 
the city limits impudently claimed the 
prize, but it finally went to a woman 
1400 miles away in the wilds of Canada. 

Despite the rush of speaking engage- 
ments that always plague a new cele- 
brity, Dr. Fifield is working at his new 
church with all his characteristic energy. 
His activity bewilders some of his staff. 
“Honestly,” one of his church secretaries 
complains, “he wears me out.” 

By the end of the church year, Dr. 
Fifield plans to call on each of the 400 
families in the congregation. He is con- 
tinuing his book reviews and his Interna- 
tional Forums and he is considering how 
to make the most of the church’s clubs, 
reading rooms, bowling alleys, and gym- 
nasium. This is no small job, for Ply- 
mouth is a big church. It occupies nearly 
a solid block in the quiet, residential dis- 
trict of Brooklyn Heights, where apart- 
ment houses are sprouting among once- 
fashionable homes. The brick, ivy-cov- 
ered church building, built in 1849, 
stands across a courtyard from the newer 
Church House in which Dr. Fifield has 
his office. 

The office is a large, paneled room on 
the third floor, furnished with easy 
chairs, bookcases, and a dictaphone, but 
pleasant and comfortable as it is, Dr. 
Fifield finds it hard to stay in that office. 
He runs out to meet callers in the hall, 
and often drops into the offices of his 
nine staff members. He skips across the 
hall to chat with Michael J. Thomas, 
who handles the church’s publicity and 
advertising; every week, mimeographed 
digests of Dr. Fifield’s sermons and talks 
are sent to all metropolitan newspapers. 
On Saturday mornings, topics of  ser- 
mons, Forums, and book reviews are 
announced in the most important papers 
with the largest advertisements bought 
by any New York church. 

Personality plus prestige plus publicity 
plus originality has paid big dividends at 
Plymouth, Brooklyn. The Wednesday 
evening services have increased in at- 
tendance, mightily; there were a thou- 
sand there to listen to the new preacher 
talk about Lloyd Douglas’ best-seller, 
“The Robe:” there are always from three 
to five hundred, for any book. The Sun- 
day evening International Forum, run- 
ning from September to June, has a con- 
gregation averaging hundred— 
which is something for an evening con- 
gregation, in this blase metropolitan ter- 
ritory. Ordinarily, this church is closed 
Sunday evenings. The whole church has 
been closed for the last forty years 

(Continued on page 67) 
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ATHERINE was never to forget 
this night. 

Dr. Stephen Chandler, Jr. drove fast. 
Speeding along the macadam road, they 
saw great mounds of ore rising to shad- 
owy mountainous heights. A giant steam 
shovel sat like some silent monster ready 
to spring upon its victim. The dilapidat- 
ed shacks of miners’ families showed 
shabby curtained windows, dimly lit. 
Once more a thought struck Katherine 
which had persisted in her girlhood: it 
seemed always to be in the poorer fami- 
lies that illness gained sweeping headway 
—those who could least afford medical 
care. 

Stephen and she were at the hospital 
grounds now, rolling into the drive. They 
came to a stop at the parking lot re- 
served for the staff doctors. 

As they entered the door, Katherine 
saw Dr. Chandler, Sr., leave a small 
group of doctors and nurses and come to 
meet them. He looked very tired, as if 
this new strain were too difficult to bear. 

“Tt’s going to be a hard siege,” he said. 
“Two girls were stricken in school today, 
at different buildings. In three other 
cases families didn’t call a doctor until 
paralysis had set in. All of them are 
miners’ children.” 

Poliomyelitis — infantile paralysis — 
which caused fifty percent paralysis in 
its victims, was the dread of every doc- 
tor. The terror it aroused in the victim’s 
family was almost as bad as the disease 
itself. 

In her first hospital experience, Kath- 
erine had seen its devastating effect, and 
because of her interest in children, she 
had kept up with the research being 
made on “polio.” The President’s birth- 
day balls made it possible to send some 
of the local victims to Warm Springs, 
Georgia. But even the very best of 
treatment did not recover the complete 
use of paralyzed limbs. 

A tortuous week passed. Seeing the 
frightened white faces of parents, and 
listening to their pitiful stories of imade- 
quate living conditions and hopelessness, 
left Katherine with a sense of bitter de- 
feat. If only something could be done to 
prevent the after-effects of the disease! 
Active children condemned by an elusive 
virus to remain cripples the rest of their 
lives! 

Katherine and Stephen talked together 
late one night as they went into the 
lunchroom together for a midnight cup 
of coffee. They ignored the regulations 
and sat on for an hour or so discussing 
their work. 

“At the Minneapolis General Hospi- 
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[PART FOUR] 


§ 


-, When Katherine Carson was seventeen, her father 
injured his back, becoming bed-ridden. That left her 


mother, younger brother Henry, baby Dianthe and*grandfather to man- 
age for themselves at their home in Delmain, a Missouri small town. The 
father was treated by Dr. Chandler, next-door neighbor, whose son 
Stephen, a medical student, is a good friend of the Carsons. Katherine 
is in love with Stephen. Through him she attends nurses school. Upon 
graduation, Stephen, now a surgeon at the Delmain hospital, invites her 
to join the staff. She accepts. Soon she learns that while she was at 
school, Stephen had become engaged. This is a terrible blow to her, 
but she hides her emotion. Later, she spends a week-end at home to 
discover her mother has taken in another boarder, Bruce Douglas, who 
takes an instant fancy to her. A changed, somewhat worried Stephen 
visits the Carsons. While talking to Katherine, a phone call summons 
them both to the hospital. An epidemic of infantile paralysis has broken 


out. Now go on with the story. 


tal,” Stephen said, “an Australian nurse 
(Sister Elizabeth Kenny. See page 15. 
August Curistian Heratp.—Editor) is 
experimenting with a new kind of treat- 
ment for polio victims. She claims that 
the muscles are tied in a knot. The rest 
of us have exactly the opposite theory— 
that the muscles become flaccid, lifeless.” 

“And what are her results?” Katherine 
asked. 

“Tt’s too early to decide anything yet. 
But her method is so different that the 
general medical world is frankly skep- 
tical.” 

Katherme looked pale in the dim light 
over the little table. She was tired from 
the week’s overtaxing work. ‘Stephen 
studied her critically and she felt his 
eyes upon her. She knew that the color 
surged high in her cheeks as she said, 
“Tt’s been a difficult time, and I’m so 
tired. Yet I would like to hear more. 
What do you think about Patricia 
Evans?” 

“T think Pat will probably be crippled 
for life,” he said bluntly. It was like 
Stephen to be honestly brief. They were 
working too many leng hours together 
to be less than that. 


“It’s a cruel shame. I remember her 
dancing eyes; she was always full of fut, 
always active. I often saw her on my 
way to the hospital; she would hang over 
the white picket fence and talk to me.’ 
Katherine’s eyes filled with quick tears. 
Stephen reached over and captured one 
of her hands, pressing it in sympathy. 

“That’s one of the worst things about 
being a doctor or nurse—having to set 
people suffer, and sometimes being w- 
able to help them.” 

The room was empty, the might lune) 
hour was over and the nurses had gon 
back on duty. The long kitchen was de- 
serted, too, excepting for Mrs. Langtry. 
the night cook. Katherine could see het 
busy at the long white-tiled table. 

They sat in silence for a long moment. 
Katherine knew that she was really see- 
ing him for the first time since the night 
they had been called back to the hospital. 
She had not had time to think about him 
before this moment, although he had 
been beside her many times in the ise- 
lated rooms of the little patients. Ger 
tle and thoughtful, he had helped her 
through long hours of vigilance. 
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Stephen raced after Katherine, catching her by the old well. He pinioned her arms back 
against it, holding her there. ‘Kit?’ he asked anxiously. “Kit, I'm so sorry, what is it?” 


It was with some surprise that she 
tard a girl’s voice asking Mrs. Langtry 
for him. In a moment she knew that it 
vas Rosalind Winthrop, nis fiancée. She 
had arrived on schedule, of course, as 
Dianthe had said, but Katherine had for- 
gotten about her. 

Rosalind stood in the doorway, her soft 
golden curls slightly disarranged by the 
ught wind. Her suit was black and 
ttmmed with fur; it was beautifully cut, 
casual yet perfect. Her voice was warm, 
liquid honey. “Stephen, dear, ready?” 
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Stephen rose in confusion. Katherine’s 
hand still felt the warmth of his. She 
summoned a smile to her stiff lips and 
rose also. 

Stephen was introducing them: “Rosa- 
lind, I have told you of Kit. I want you 
two girls to be good friends.” His voice 
was warm and vibrant and he drew 
Katherine along beside him toward the 
door. 

“How do you do, Miss—” Rosalind 
broke off, her voice cool. 

“Carson,” Katherine supplied. And 
quite friendly, she added, “It’s so nice 


to meet you. I hope that you are having 
a nice visit in our little town.” 

“Oh, it’s been dreadfully dull. Steve 
has been busy every day. I should have 
waited had I known that he would have 
an epidemic on his hands at this time.” 

Katherine swept aside the thought 
which struck her. Rosalind was not con- 
cerned about the epidemic, she was mere- 
ly annoyed because she had been bored. 
Stephen was laughing lightly at Rosalind, 
saying, “But, my dear, that’s the life of 
a doctor. He never knows when he’ll be 
needed.” 

“You might have wired me,” Rosa- 
lind said. 

Katherine could hardly believe her 








ars when Stephen said placidly, “I was 
so busy that I forgot.” She knew that 
any woman would be hurt and that Rosa- 
lind in particular, since she had _ so 
plainly shown how she felt about it, was 
apt to be furious. 

“T suppose, Stephen, that is what in- 
trigues me. Imagine, Miss Carson, a man 
telling his fiancée that he had forgotten 
about her!” Rosalind linked her hand 
through Dr. Chandler, Jr’s arm, and 
smiled up into his dark eyes. 

Katherine tried to smile again, but 
only felt a sinking sensation eddying 
through her. Stephen and Rosalind were 
very much in love with one another, she 
told herself. “Dll run along,” she said 
hastily. “It’s getting late, and I’m on 
seven o’clock duty tomorrow morning.” 
She turned back to say, “I’m so very glad 
to meet you, and hope I'll see you again 
soon.” 

“Oh, yes, Mother is giving a reception 
on Sunday,” Stephen said, “and she is 
expecting you and your mother.” He 
smiled cordially upon her. 

Katherine felt once more the old wid- 
ening chasm between them. Yes, the old 
days were gone. And the future was go- 
ing to bring their separation sooner than 
she had realized. She managed a wan 
smile and said, “We'll try to come, of 
course.” 


As she walked through the fallen 
leaves, scuffing them along with her 


sturdy white oxfords, she knew that that 


was the last thing she would want to do 
—go to a reception to introduce the fu- 
ture Mrs. Stephen Chandler, Jr., to the 
friends of the family. Delmain would 
turn out en masse—to meet the young 
doctor’s fiancée. 

The late October night had turned 
chilly, and she pulled her nurses’ cape 
closer about her, as she hurried over the 
path. A night light was on at the side 
door of the Nurses’ Home, and she let 
herself in quickly and went up the hall 
stairs to the room she shared with Pegey 
Riley. 

Peggy was sleeping soundly and Kath- 
erine undressed in the dim light from the 
transom. She crept into her bed and 
lay there trying to forget the picture of 
Rosalind Winthrop and Stephen. They 
seemed so right together. Rosalind was 
chic and beautiful, Stephen so brilliant 
and—yes, they seemed right together. 
But was Rosalind going to be happy in 
Delmain? Was she going to be a good 
wife for a doctor? 

Katherine would not let herself dwell 
on this. It was unfair to judge Rosalind 
when she knew so little about her. She 
slept only a little and the next morning 
she awakened with a blinding headache. 

Peggy said, “You’ve been working too 
hard. Pll call Miss Wilmot and get per- 


mission for you to stay in bed. You 


shouldn’t have stayed on duty so long 
last night.” She started with determina- 
tion for the telephone in the hall. 














































































































































Stephen rose in confusion. Katherine’s hand still felt the warmth of his 





Wystrator PHIL BERRY 


Katherine raised herself on one elboy 
and said, “I'll be all right. Just hand me 
an aspirin, please, Peggy, and I'll get 
some coffee in a few minutes. I have ty 
be in Pat’s room today when they come 
for her. She’s frightened and I promised 
her that I’d stay with her as long as 
possible. She hates the splints, poor 
child.” 

“I know it won’t do any good to 
argue,” Peggy said handing her the 
aspirin and some water, “but you really 
must rest more or you'll be ill.” ; 

Katherine got through the day and 
since all of the polio patients were be- 
yond immediate danger, she went of 
duty at her regular time that evening. 
She went to bed at eight and _ slept 
through the night until her alarm went 
off at six-thirty the next morning. 

When she had time to think about it, 
she caught herself planning an excuse to 
keep from going to the Chandler recep- 
tion. Yet, it would be inexcusable for 
her to remain away. Mrs. Chandler had 
been kind to her and her family. She 
would never forget how she had come 
and sat with her mother at the old hos- 
pital when her father had been injured. 
And Stephen would be hurt if she didn’t 
come. Once she asked herself fiercely if 
Stephen had ever thought that she might 
be hurt? But of course not—for Stephen 
had no way of knowing that she was in 
love with him. 

Hank came in for her late Saturday 
evening. She had not shopped for a new 
dress to wear to the reception. I'll just 
wear my best old dress, she told herself, 
for anything new will be entirely un- 
noticed at the Chandler home. Present 
would be the leading club women and 
their daughters, and others of the town’s 
foremost ladies, in all their newest and 
best finery. 

Hank gave her a searching look as 
she climbed into the battered old ear. 
“Sis, you look like you’ve been sick. You 
look awful!” he said, with unflattering 
‘candor. Then he added thoughtfully, 
“Mom ll have a fit.” 

“Oh, I’m all right. Worn out with ex- 
tra hours, but it’s like that you know, at 
times.” 


“TI think I'll go right up to my bed, 
Mother,” Katherine said after the eve- 
ning meal was over. She left them, all 
still at the dining table; she was so tired 
she could hardly climb the stairs. 

Sunday was one of Missouri's perfect 
fall days. Katherine went out with Grand 
in the yard and moved about letting him 
show her the rose bed which had taken a 
notion to bloom again. The bluegrass 
and clover had burst into new growth 
with Indian Summer and was thick and 
lush underfoot. The zinnias and marl 
golds, the cosmos and chrysanthemums 
were a riot of color at the south side of 
the house, and the sage along the founda- 
tion flamed in scarlet splendor. 

(Continued on page 5+) 
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OFFICIAL U. S. MARINE CORPS PHOTO 
Wearing a life-preserver, a U. S. Marine sings hymns at re- 


ligious services aboard a transport heading across the Pacific 


YOUR BOY 
and the C 


Ly LYNN D. POOLE 


First Lieut., Army Air Corps 


ANY fathers and mothers worry 
needlessly about their sons in the Army 
camp. They worry because they have 
heard those wild tales about young men 
fom Christian homes who have suc- 
cumbed to the sinister temptations which 
confront them in the Army; for some rea- 
son or other city editors on some news- 
papers think that the escapades of en- 
listed men make good front-page ma- 
terial. Certain writers of the “hell-fire 
and damnation” school have attacked 
Army posts as places in which upstand- 
ing young men are lured into iniquitous 
paths. In many metropolitan newspa- 
pers I have seen letters from mothers 
deploring the fact that their sous have 
learned to smoke since being inducted 
into the armed services. 

Let me warn you, don’t believe all that 
you read and hear. Being a good and 
intelligent parent, of course, all this un- 
fortunate and undeserved publicity has 
made you wonder just what sort of in- 
fluence is at work on your son. You have 
brought him up as a Christian, you 
have taught him right from wrong, 
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you have impressed him with the impor- 
tant role religion plays in his life and you 
have done your best to help him live the 
Christian way. Now he has gone into the 
Army where he lives a strange life and 
rubs shoulders with a conglomerate as- 
sortment of men from all walks of life. 

You are worried about the effect this 
will have on him as an individual? Do 
you know what the Army thinks of 
religion? Do you know that one of the 
most important officers in every service 
camp is the chaplain? Do you know that 
this chaplain has great influence over the 
soldiers and that he is on duty twenty- 
four hours a day to help and safeguard 
the son you have sent into the service 
of his country? 

It is the aim of your Federal Govern- 
ment and the Army to have one chap- 
lain for every 1,200 men. These ministers 
are scattered from coast to coast, wher- 
ever there are soldiers. All of them do 
the same kind of work. Let me take one 
post as an example. At Mather Field, an 
Air Force Advanced Flying Field situ- 
ated in the heart of California’s beauti- 
ful Sacramento Valley. t':ere are three 





chaplains. These three chaplains reflect 
the credo of their peers all over this 
US.A.; that credo is: “A man can go out 
of the Army a better man than he came 
in.” To make this a truism rather than 
just a credo is the desire of the Army 
as a whele. 

Your son is met by the chaplain 
shertly after his arrival. One of the 
chaplains will talk to the new recruits 
amd give them sound advice on how to 
live in the Army: he will tell them ‘how 
to conduct themselves in the strictly reg- 
ulated environment into which they have 
been projected. Further advice will be 
given pertaining to their personal lives— 
advice which detail with the 
things vou have taught them at home 
The chaplain talks to them as a friend, 
as man to man, and he asks them to be- 
lieve that he is ready to be of service to 
them at any time—he tells them that he 
is available all day Jong and all night! 
He suggests that instead of keeping their 
personal problems to themselves, they 
bring them to him and let him stand in 
the place of their parents. 


deals in 


These lectures are given to your son 
during the week. Sunday rolls around 
quickly; when it does, he will find that 
there are services in the post chapel, 
and he will be urged to attend. Several 
services are held Sunday, con- 
ducted by ministers of many denomina- 
tions, so that Protestant and Catholic 
can worship in the heartening warmth of 
his familiar belief. The Mather Field 
chapel is simple, but impressive. It 
is not too elaborate nor too simple 
it is conducive to worship. The chaplain 
is often asked the question: “But do sol- 
iliers really go to those services on Sun- 
day?” The enlightening and honest an- 
swer to this is that twenty-five percent 
of the men on this post attend one or 
more of the chapel services. This, when 
you remember the percentage of church 
attendance in civilian life, is a record 
that speaks for itself—it speaks well for 
the chaplain and his work. 

Important as these Sunday services 
are, they form only a small part of the 
chaplain’s varied activities. Has your 
son ever been ill at home? Certainly. 
And by the law of averages he is liable 
to be sick in the Army, even though the 
medical officers have inoculated him 
against many different germs. Here again 
the chaplain plays his part in your stead. 
Three times each week the three chap- 
lams at Mather Field visit each man 
confined to the hospital. For some they 
have a cheery word, with others they 
stop long and help solve those bother- 
some personal problems, but above all 
they bring hope and joy to those who 
are downhearted and who wish they were 
home, where Mom could fix them some 
broth. The chaplains write countless let- 
ters to families,¢parents and sweethearts 
—and how these letters help! So—if your 
son is ill, put your minds at ease. The 
hospitals are of the best and the chaplains 

(Continued oe» pege 61) 
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DOROTHY 
CANFIELD 
FISHER 


by 


HE Friends, or the Quakers as they 

are popularly known, always have 
done their full share as good Americans 
in contributing financially to the Red 
Cross, the Y.M.C.A., the Salvation Army 
and other similar organizations. But the 
Friends Service Committee is their very 
own tool in the effort to lessen the suf- 
fering caused to humanity by war. It 


was organized shortly after the United 
States entered the World War in 1917, 
and has grown steadily ever since. Its 
first purposes were to gather funds and 
clothing for relief-work in war-martyred 
France, to help those of the Quaker 
young men in cantonments whose reli- 
gious convictions made it impossible for 
them to engage in active war-service, and 
to train workers for usefulness in the 
reconstruction of life in battle-wrecked 
Europe. This last work was carried out 
in cooperation with the English Friends 
War Victims Relief Committee which 
had already begun work in France. By 
being able thus to join forces with Brit- 


ish Friends, they profited at once by the 
Quaker skill in the unspectacular but in- 
estimably valuable art of getting along 
peaceably with fellow workers. 

Let them object to being praised as 
much as they like, the flat statement 
must be set down that in their group 
activities, the Friends save an incalcula- 
ble amount of time, money and vitality 
by not fighting each other, by not “play- 
ing politics” in their organization, by not 
jockeying for position and pushing to 
get into the limelight, by not caring who 
“gets the credit,” so long as good work 
is done. I do not claim that none of them 
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ever engage in these all-too-human_ prac- 
tises. sadly familiar to any one of us who 
has ever belonged to any social organi- 
gation from a church sewing society to 
an athletic club. All the available evi- 
dence shows that the Friends keep a re- 
markably wary eye out for the inevitable 
dy seeping in of vanity, love of authority 
and self-interest, that they show rigorous 
self-discipline in weeding out such faults, 
and that they keep their eyes with fer- 
yor on their noble purpose. 

So it was not surprising that the Amer- 
ican Quakers not only got on peaceably 
with the British Friends, although many 
Americans and British at that time were 
uinously rubbing each other the wrong 
way, but that these two war-relief com- 
mittees were soon functioning as though 
they were one. And this was a prodigious 
help to their ability to help the suffering. 
They began with thirty-three pioneer 
workers. In less than three years’ time 
there were more than five hundred Ene- 
lish and American men and women work- 
ing in France in the Quaker Service Com- 
mittee. 

What those relief workers in France 
found to do had no glamor, no excite- 
ment, no limelight. It was hard, monot- 
onous detail work. They were in small 
groups, on their own. They lived under 
the most primitive conditions, often with- 
out enough food, comfort, and cleanliness 
for bodily health and safety. They did 
what they could for people who had lost 
practically everything. They helped the 
stricken French rebuild their houses, 
grow food, plant trees, make their fur- 
niture, restock their farms, take care of 
the sick, teach their children. Maternity 
hospitals, sawmills, nursery — schools, 
chicken houses—whatever was most 
needed the Quakers helped secure. They 
offered the chance to do this grinding, 
hard, behind-the-scenes work, in_ the 
heat, in the cold, in the mud, in the con- 
fusion, among war-sufferers physically 
and nervously worn out by suffering and 
sorrow—and the Quakers in England and 
the U.S.A. responded by multiplying the 
original number of workers thirty-five 
times over. In this first phase of the 
Friends Service Committee’s life, about 
five million dollars were spent in relief 
work, 

But in both the British Isles and the 
United States there are only 135,000 
Quakers. How could such a great sum of 
money be raised so quickly among so 
few? Here we encounter something 
which was—and is—astonishing to most 
practical unimaginative people; ,the fact 
that many non-Quakers, who often know 
little or nothing about the history, prin- 
ciples and practises of the Society of 
Friends, are spontaneously moved to put 
their hands into their pockets for a finan- 
cial contribution to help support their 
work. By one of the beautiful paradoxes 
80 often encountered in the spiritual 
world, the Quaker way of running an or- 
ganization is not only a very fine way 
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morally, it is also a most practical, ef- 
ficient, and economical way. Every ef- 
fort is made to accept as workers only 
those whose aim is to serve their fellow- 
men and to alleviate suffering, not just 
to get a job; hence of course, the over- 
head expenses of administering relief are 
kept down to a minimum which takes 
people’s breath away when they hear 
about it. A tremendous saving of money 
(as well as of time, effort, and priceless 
morale) is effected by the absence of 
those recurring waves of bickering, and 
back-biting, and jealousy, and forgetful- 
ness of the real purpose of the work, 
which — periodically like flames 
through most group efforts. And against 
the other danger of languid, bureaucratic 
dry-rot, the Quakers fight with all their 
might; practically by a frequent shifting 
of workers, spiritually by communal wor- 
ship and prayer in those “Quaker meet- 
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, A Good Summer 
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Through the thoughtfulness and gen- }j 
erosity of its friends, Mont Lawn has ' 
had a good summer: our work for the 
children of the city’s tenements has 
been something of which you and we } 
can be proud. The most exciting part ) 
of our work has been watching the in- } 
creased interest and contributions of } 
the children throughout the whole Unit- 
ed States. Little children in Vacation 
Bible Classes, S.S. groups, Christian 
Endeavorers, Missionary classes, Junior 
Boys and Girls, have either worked to 4 
raise money or made sacrifices so that ) 
they could help the less fortunate chil- 
dren of the city’s poor. A healthy sign 
for the future America. , 
Thanks, kind friends of little chil- { 
dren; may you know the joy your gifts 4 
brought to others. 
If you do not know about our bank 
that promotes saving during the year, 
drop us a postal. | 
5 
4 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
419-4th Avenue 


ee 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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ings” which require no special building, 
which need in fact, no building at all. 
only the gathering together in His name 
of two or three followers of Jesus Christ. 

In creating their special form of work- 
ing together to relieve human suffering, 
they certainly had no intention whatever 
of winning the approval of people with 
money. But of course people with money 
to give to charitable effort do approve. 
Is anyone surprised that Mrs. Roosevelt, 
wanting to use to the best advantage the 
money she receives for lectures, turns 
over a considerable proportion of it to 
the Friends Service Committee? At 
their very first beginning in France, it did 
not take long before the French govern- 
ment itself was providing some of the 
money needed to buy the food, live- 
stock, and other supplies which the 
Quakers were distributing with such 
painstaking care. At the time of the ter- 


rible Russian famine in the early 1920's, 
the Quakers were entrusted with part of 
the distribution of the supplies secured 
by Mr. Hoover’s American Relief Ad- 
ministration. When, after the Armistice 
in 1918 the German frontier was open, 
the Friends went in, found terrible suf- 
fering among children from lack of food, 
and began to save lives. The funds to 
‘arry on were largely supplied by the 
German government, the American gov- 
ernment, the Save the Children Founda- 
tion, and American citizens of German 
descent. 

In the days just before Pearl Harbor 
and the locking of the doors behind 
which the French are held incommuni- 
cado, a New York businessman said to 
me, “Im very much concerned over 
what we hear of the suffering of Jewish 
children in France whose parents are 
being deported to Poland. Do you sup- 
pose there is any way of getting some 
help to them?” 

I answered, “The Friends Service 
Committee is still working in France.” 

That was enough! “Really!” said the 
head of the big New York corporation. 
“Well, there’s no time to lose in getting 
the money to them. The French fron- 
tier may be closed to us at any minute. 
What’s the address of the Friends Serv- 
ice Committee? Or rather, what’s their 
telephone number?” 

In an hour he was in touch with the 
Quakers and they had begun with their 
practised skill to thread their way 
through the mazes of international finan- 
cial arrangements. In a day they had 
opened the channel, in two days from 
the time the corporation head had first 
mentioned the matter, the Quakers in 
France had a million frances in_ their 
hands to organize the rescue of those 
utterly pitiable, utterly abandoned and 
helpless little boys and girls, left without 
food, clothing, shelter or care, by the 
deportation (another name for death in 
most cases) of their fathers and moth- 
ers. And a few days later, the frontier 
was closed. If the American business- 
man had stopped—as he certainly would 
in almost any other case—to investigate 
the organization to which he intended 
sending so large a contribution, it would 
have been too late. The very name of 
the Friends Service Committee was 
enough. No wonder the Quakers look 
grave when they are praised, and feel a 
deep responsibility about keeping the 
high standards which they set 
they began their work. 

As you see from that story, the work- 
ers of the Friends Service Committee 
did not leave France when the German 
invaders appeared. The Germans knew 
from their own postwar éxperiences, 
from 1919 on, that the Quakers could 
be absolutely trusted to keep any prom- 
ises they make. The Friends Service 
Committee promised to engage in no po- 
litical activity, and to follow all rules 
laid down by the temporary govern- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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GOOD BOOK 


OUR MORALE 


by MARGARET 


WALDEN 
SANDER 


UT of every war comes a flood of phrases, by-words, 
slogans. “No Taxation Without Representation,” “Remember 
The Alamo,” “Remember The Maine.” It is to the credit of 
America that one slogan more meaningful than all the old ones 
combined has come out of the battle-smoke of World War II. 
It is this: “There are no atheists in foxholes.” 

That came from Bataan, but it has a nation-wide if not a 
world-wide application. All of us are in foxholes now. If we 
aren’t facing death ourselves, we have sons, sweethearts, hus- 
bands, neighbors who are. We are lonely, worried, uncertain, 
tense. If we prove that “we can take it,” it will be because 
we have that final ounce of strength our enemies lack; it will 
be because of our heritage as a Christian nation. 

Renew your faith in that heritage by reading your Bible. 


It will do more for your morale than anything yet devised, 
The Bible has no equal as a builder of morale. It isn’t so 
difficult to read, because like most great books, it is pro- 
foundly simple. Otherwise it would not have been a best- 
seller all across the years. 

Your librarian—or even better, the nearest minister—vwill 
be glad to outline a simple course of Bible study suited to 
your needs. They can recommend one of the many splendid 
translations that are a real experience in reading. 

The Bible makes everything beautifully simple. We are so 
apt to forget that most of the complications in our lives are 
man-made, not God-made. 


Jesus says that all religious teaching boils down to two 
great fundamentals: 

First, “Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all 
thy mind and all thy soul, and all thy strength. 

“And the second is like unto the first, Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Christ says these two 
law and all the prophets.” 

He puts the love of God first. We 
integrated personalities, with our hearts and souls first, and 
with our minds as well. And unless we use our strength to 
further the good way in everyday life, our achievements 
seem unimportant and life loses its savor. Look about you 
at the middle-aged men and women you know, and see if 
this is not true. 

To many of us moderns, God seems nebulous. We wonder 
how we can love Him. The Bible makes this clear. It says, 
“For this is the love of God, that we keep His command- 
ments, and His commandments are not grievous.” 

Do you know the Ten Commandments? Can you recite 
them as you recited the lesson in first-aid class last night? 
Have you taught your children the Ten Commandments? 
Or are they so busy with their music and tap dancing and 
the rehearsal for the school play that there doesn’t seem to 
be any time left when they can be taught the things of 
the Spirit? 

Even if they are budding Fred Astaires or Toscaninis, 
there will surely come a time in their lives when they will 
need the support of all the moral and spiritual defenses you 
can give them. 

The radio has fostered upon us the habit of day-by-day 
living; our spirits rise and fall depending upon whether the 
war news is good or bad. The eight-thirty news, the ten 
o'clock news, the news at noon, the news before bedtime. In 
between we have the newspapers, just to make sure we don't 
miss anything of world-shaking importance. 

“A thousand years is but one day in thy sight,” the Bible 
tells us. How we need to hug that quotation to ourselves! 
It will go a long way toward keeping you well balanced and 
serene, if you really let it sink in. 

“All out for America’s war effort!” 

We hear that slogan on every side. The truth is, very few 
of us are all out for anything but ourselves. We hedge here, 
we “chisel” there, trying to protect ourselves from the 
frightening future that looms. 

We are going to buy that defense bond when the last in- 
stallment on the house is paid, we will do some work for the 
Red Cross when we get a little time, we will begin to enjoy 
life when we retire. So we keep putting it off, living with half 
our possibilities, holding our breath for the future. 

The Bible warns against living in “careful suspense.” It 
also says that “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
The Bible tells us to go all out for life, to live every day 
fully, completely, according to the best that is in us, and the 
Lord, even in a war-torn world, will do the rest. 

We have relied so exclusively on ourselves, tried so hard 
to pull ourselves up by our own bootstraps. And if the state 
of the world today is any proof, we have failed miserably. 

Isn’t it about time we relied a little more on God? 


commandments contain “all the 


must love Him as 
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| was tall 
| clipped mustache and expensive tweeds 


They Raised Their budget 
IN THREE HOURS! 


by GRACE NIES FLETCHER 


ONATHAN H. JONES and William 
Q. Smith had gone in together on the 
8:27 from Newton to Boston every morn- 
ing for fifteen years. Each was as familiar 
to the other as his own doorknob. Jones 
and distinguished with his 


and on rainy days he wore an ancient, 


| beloved English Burberry coat. Smith 


was short, florid, also well-tailored, re- 
splendent with prosperity and good na- 
ture. “Nice chap,” each one labeled the 
other, mentally. But neither one had 
ever spoken to the other. 

But one morning a year ago last 
November, something happened. Jones 
and Smith approached each other from 
the opposite ends of the platform, beam- 
ing like old cronies. 

“Good meeting last night,” Jones com- 
mented. “You know, we ought to have 
done this long ago, ought to have had 
all the churches working together. It'll 
make quite an impact on this town. And 
if we can raise all our year’s finances in 
six hours . . . that’ll be something!” 

“Right,” agreed Smith, swinging aboard 
the train after his friend and settling 
down in the seat beside him. His eyes 
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twinkled. “Funny thing, you sitting there 
worrying over the mortgage at your 
church, and me, right across the aisle, 
figuring on how we're going to build up 
the Sunday school with teachers so scarce 
and all. Now don’t you think. .. .” 

They were off. Two good men who 
were interested in the church had found 
each other. What had happened to them 
was the United Church Canvass—an 
idea which the city of Newton was one 
of the first, if not the first in the country, 
to promote. 

The United Church Canvass, tried out 
last year on a nation-wide scale for the 
first time, might be called a community- 
chest drive for all the churches of all 
denominations in a given city or com- 
munity. There is no joint budget. Each 
church makes up its own budget, solicits 
and handles its own funds, calls on its 
own people, exactly as before. The differ- 
ence is that everybody asks for funds at 
the same time and that there is a joint 
committee to handle promotion and pub- 
licity. This meant that the smallest 
church in Newton had exactly the same 
help in raising its money as the largest, 
wealthiest church. 

“The Liberty Bell and the Church 


Bell . . . Both Are Symbols of Freedom 
... Keep Them Ringing!” 

This was the theme of the first cam- 
paign in Newton. The drive was con- 
ceived and promoted by some of the finest 
advertising talent in Boston—laymen in 


the Newton churches who volunteered 
their services. The campaign began 


seven weeks before the actual canvass 
with these words splashed across the 
first page of the local newspaper: “Keep 
Them Ringing on November 30.” There 
was no further explanation. Stories in 
the newspapers, folders mailed to the 
homes of all church people, nudging 
notices in the church calendars and on 
posters—all combined to tell the 70,000 
people of Newton that on November 30, 
twenty-eight churches, including the Jew- 
ish synagogue, would be pulling together, 
raising money for their annual budget. 

A joyous clamor of twenty-eight 
church bells announced the actual be- 
ginning of the canvass at 2 p. m., on the 
30th. Hundreds of church solicitors 
marched from their churches to the 
homes in their parish. People expected 
them and had stayed home. The results 
were astonishing. 

“We raised our budget in three hours!” 
remarked Edmund Whitten, who was 
general chairman. “And $1,000 over that. 
By five p. m., we were all through.” 

The canvass, however, continued until 
eight p.m., when every church that had 
raised its budget again rang its bell. The 
results were an average of fifty-one new 
pledges per church; $1,500 in new money: 
total budgets of $250,000 raised at a cost 
of only one third of one percent! And, 
most important and significant, every 
church voted to repeat the canvass the 
following year. 

Even more valuable than the money 
raised was the spirit of cooperation, of 
friendship among people of different de- 
nominations. For once, the glory and the 
power of devoted church people working 
together had swept the city, surprising 
even the church folk themselves. And 
when this December the church bells of 
Newton ring again for the third time, 
working together for the Lord will have 
become a habit. So much so that a local 
Council of Churches is being considered 
to handle not only the campaign for 
funds, but other ways in which the 
Christian soldiers may march onward in 
a mighty united army rather than as 
an army hopelessly separated. 

The National United Church Canvass 
which got under way last year, proved 
that Newton’s success was not an acci- 
dent. 

More than 300 communities from New 
Jersey to California tried out this co- 
operative campaign last year and in ev- 
ery single instance it was successful. In 
New Haven, Conn., contributions in- 
creased up to 387.5 percent. Santa 
Barbara, Cal., reported as high as fifty 
percent increase in pledges, and church 
attendance was greatly increased. You are 

(Continued on page 69) 
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WHAT BETRAYS 
A CHRISTIAN? 


BRAVERY OF SPIRIT IS A SORT OF SETTING OF THE SOUL, 
A WAY OF LOOKING AT LIFE, A TONE OF THOUGHT AND SPEECH. 
BRAVERY OF SPIRIT SHOWS IN EVERYTHING A PERSON DOES 


by Ralph WW) Sackman 


S we begin the fall and winter 
seasons of another church year in a most 
difficult time, I should like to place be- 
fore you two scenes from the career of 
the Apostle Peter. 

The first is on the night of Jesus’ ar- 
rest. Peter, led on by love yet held back 
by fear, lingers outside the High Priest’s 
court where his Master is being tried. A 
maid spies him as he stands warming 
himself by the fire and she says, “Thou 
also wast with Jesus of Nazareth.” Peter 
denied the accusation saying, “I know 
not, neither understand I what thou say- 
est;” and he walked away from her. 
Again a maid saw him and began to say 
to them that stood by, “This is one of 
them.” But Peter denied the charge 
again. And then he heard the crowing of 
a cock. A little Jater, the bystanders 
said to Peter, “Surely thou art one of 


them; for thou art a Galilean, and thy 
speech agreeth thereto.” But Peter de- 
nied still more vehemently, and a second 
time the cock crew. 

Thus according to the Authorized Ver- 
sion, Peter was betrayed by his Galilean 
connections and accent. He had been 
seen in the company of Christ’s follow- 
ers. He spoke with the accent of Christ’s 
countrymen. 

Turn now to the second scene in 
Peter’s career. Some six weeks have 
passed. His Master has been crucified. 
But Peter is still in Jerusalem. As he 
and John were going into the Temple to 
pray, they were accosted by a lame man, 
who expected alms, but received instead 
the gift of health. This act of healing 
caused a crowd to collect, and Peter 
preached what has been called the first 
Christian sermon. It was a message of 


such power and the popular impression 
was so profound that the Temple author- 
ities became alarmed and arrested Peter 
and John lest they disturb the peace of 
the city. The arrested apostles were sum- 
moned to explain their message and con- 
duct. After the authorities had listened 
to Peter’s explanation, the record. is: 
“When they saw the boldness of Peter 
and John . . . they took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus.” 

How striking the change which had 
come over Peter since that night of our 
Lord’s arrest when he denied his connec- 
tion with Jesus! The timid Peter who 
shrank from the gaze of a servingmaid 
had been transformed into a courageous 
preacher proclaiming his Lord publicly 
on the streets of Jerusalem. In the first 
scene Peter was betrayed by his Galilean 
accent: in the second scene he was be- 
trayed by his boldness. That is the con- 
trast which we would keep in mind to- 
day. 

Consider first the Galilean accent 
which betrays a man’s connection with 
Jesus of Nazareth. There are some 600- 
000,000 persons in the world who call 
themselves Christian. But the Galilean 
accent is heard far beyond the precincts 
of the Christian Church. The lasting 
miracle of history, which science has not 
been able to explain is the amazing mar- 
ner in which Christ has spread His influ- 
ence over our whole culture until almost 
every aspect of daily living reveals its 
connection with the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth. 

Our calendars speak with a Galilean 
accent, for the stable door of Bethlehem 
divides our recorded history into B. C. 
and A. D. Our coins speak with a Gali- 
lean accent, for while they may be used 
now to pay tribute to Mars, the dates 
they bear pay tribute to the Prince of 
Peace. Our schools speak with a Galilean 
accent, for while most of them are pub- 
lily supported and non-sectarian in 
spirit, the impetus to popular education 
was given by the Master Teacher whose 
principle was, “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” Our 
hospitals have a Galilean accent, for it 
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was Jesus who indoctrinated the world 
with that Good Samaritanism which cre- 
ated clinics for the poor and which sends 
the Red Cross forth on its mission of 
relief. 

Yes, our whole dynamic industrialized 
western civilization speaks with a Gali- 
lean accent because Jesus imparted not 
oily a spirit of quest, which set men on 
the trail of truth, but also a spirit of 
conquest which energized men for the 
mastering of the world. When the reli- 
gions of India were advocating retreat 
from the world and the religion of Greece 
was teaching men a stoicism with which 
to endure the sufferings of life, Jesus 
came with a gospel giving men hope of 
ordering and overcoming the world. In 
short, while the rival religions of the first 
century taught men how “to take it,” 
Christianity taught men how “to make 
it.” It is no accident that Europe and 
America, to which the gospel of Christ 
was carried, developed a dynamic, scien- 
tific culture while the rest of the world 
retained its primitive and passive ways, 
for the spirit of Jesus quickens the in- 
ventive and creative faculties. It is no 
accident that democracy developed in 
the lands covered by Christ’s gospel, for 
he kindled the spirit of liberty and of in- 
dividual worth by which governments of 
the people and by the people and for the 
people are sustained. Yes, our western 
culture has the right to call itself a 
Christian civilization in the sense that it 
has caught the Galilean accent, for back 
of our ingenuity and industry, back of 
our productive power and our popular 
government is the creative, energizing 
spirit of the Nazarene Carpenter. 

But some years ago a distinguished 
observer in the Orient remarked that of 
all countries the one which seemed to be 
taking on the Christian civilization most 
rapidly was Japan. That is a statement 
to make us pause. What was it in our 
Christian civilization that Japan caught 
and copied? It was our industrial energy, 
our material comforts, our dynamic rest- 
lessness. Japan took on, as it were, the 
Galilean accent, but not the Galilean 
spirit, with the result which we are now 
witnessing in today’s ruthless warfare. 
There we see the irony and the tragedy 
of what we call our Christian civilization. 
Men seek and copy the material aspects 
of it without catching the Christ-like 
spirit which must safeguard it. Our 
world, like Peter, speaks with a Galilean 
accent while it denies loyalty to Christ. 
And as on that fateful night of Peter’s 
denial, the cocks are crowing. But it is 


hot morning. Aye, it seems just about 
midnight. 


Let us turn now to the second scene in 
Peter's career. “When they saw the bold- 
tess of Peter and John they took knowl- 
edge of them that they had been with 


” . . 
Jesus.” On this second occasion Peter 


was betrayed by his boldness, not mere- 
ly by his accent. 

What kind of courage reveals the fact 
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that we have been with Jesus? Well, for 
one thing, it includes physical courage. 
There is one word which his enemies 
never hurled at Jesus. They called him 
almost everything to which they could 
lay their tongues, but they never called 
him a coward. Jesus never shouted to 
show his valor. He was averse to noisy 
heroics, as truly brave men are. But his 
physical courage appeared at every turn. 
When the request came from Mary and 
Martha to help them in Bethany, Jesus’ 
disciples tried to prevent his going by 
reminding him that on his last visit there 
his enemies sought to stone him. But 
Jesus went to Bethany. When Jesus an- 
nounced that danger and death were 
lurking for him in Jerusalem, Peter tried 
to restrain him from going there, but 


* 
THE WAR 
And Page Numbers 


W. agree and sympathize with 
those readers who are not so enthusiastic 
about our new method of placing the page 
numbers of Christian Herald on the inside 
rather than on the outside corners. 

Meeting Government orders to cut down 
the number of pages and the size of the 
magazine, together with certain mechanical 
limitations, has forced us to put them there, 
or cut the number of lines on each page. 

If this slight change can contribute to the 
wor effort, we know our readers will be 
glad to cooperate by simply shifting the 
eye to the unfamiliar corner. It may be 
awkward at first, but it will soon become a 
habit. Thank you for your letters of inquiry 
about this—and thank you, too, for your 
patience! 

It is for Victory. After Victory, we shall 
return to the former arrangement. 


The Editors 


ae errr 


Jesus steadfastly set his face toward 
Jerusalem. Certainly Christ-like boldness 
involves physical bravery. 

But Christian courage is also some- 
thing more. It is one thing to march 
bravely when the band is playing and 
you feel the touch of your comrades’ 
shoulders; it is another to keep march- 
ing into danger when you walk alone. 
Jesus had that kind of courage. He had 
the courage to hold to his course when 
he saw his congregation dwindle from 
5,000 to twelve. He had the courage to 
be misunderstood. The most reverent of 
men, he was called a blasphemer; but he 
did not falter. He had the courage to 
disappoint his family and be driven from 
his home town for the sake of his ideal, 
and few things are harder to bear than 
that. Jesus had the courage to go through 
his Gethsemane alone when even his 
most faithful followers fell asleep at the 
gate; and there while he sweat the blood 
of anguish, his brave spirit conquered the 
shrinking of his flesh until he could say, 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, 


but as Thou wilt.” Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
talking one day with his biographer Bos- 
well, remarked: “Courage is reckoned 
the greatest of all virtues, because unless 
a man has that virtue, he has no se- 
curity for preserving any other.” Yes, 
courage is a sort of keystone quality 
which holds our other virtues in the arch 
of character. 

Yet the boldness which betrays a 
Christian’s connection with Christ can 
hardly be isolated into a single virtue, as 
the keystone is placed in the arch. It is 
more than physical courage, more even 
than moral courage. It is a pervasive 
quality of the whole spirit. A Christian 
is a brave spirit. And bravery of spirit 
is a sort of setting of the soul, a way of 
looking at life, a tone of thought and 
speech. Bravery of spirit shows in every- 
thing a person does. 

Plutarch, the prince of biographers, 
rightly says that a man’s spirit is more 
clearly revealed in his little informal and 
spontaneous actions than in his formal 
and official acts. A man may steel his 
nerves to face a crisis without flinching, 
and then lack the enduring fortitude to 
withstand petty fears in the long pull 
that follows. Benedict Arnold in the 
midst of action on the field of battle had 
no peer for bravery, but when he was 
brought under charges for his financial 
dealings in Philadelphia, he revealed the 
yellow streak in his character by the let- 
ters of mock heroics he wrote to Wash- 
ington and by the offers of treason he 
made to General Clinton. There is a 
curious quirk in human nature which 
tends to make a man braver in the face 
of real danger than in the face of a petty 
disturbance. A man may smile gaily to 
his wife as he is being wheeled into the 
operating room, and yet that same man 
may whine for days about the wrist he 
sprained in helping to move the piano. 
When we know that others are watching 
us and sympathizing with us, we keep 
up our courage; but when we think our- 
selves neglected, how we complain to 
attract attention! 

But the person who has caught Christ’s 
spirit of courage is brave in little things 
as well as in big, in his offguard moments 
as well as in his formal actions. A brave 
spirit manifests the heroism with which 
General MacArthur’s gallant troops have 
thrilled our whole nation. A brave spirit 
also endures without whimpering what 
the courageous Robert Louis Stevenson 
called the long-drawn out “battle of the 
bed and the medicine bottle.” A brave 
spirit flings his strength into the face of 
impending disaster as General Philip 
Sheridan who dashed down the Virginia 
turnpike on his foam-flecked steed to 
rally his retreating soldiers with his com- 
mand, “Turn, boys, turn, we’re going 
back.” (I believe that is not quite all 
that Phil Sheridan said—but he turned 
the tide of battle from defeat to victory 
and as God knows, it is that heartening 
contagious spirit we need today.) But 

(Continued on page 70) 
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| FRIDAY, OCTOBER! __ ff 


LIMITATIONS OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
“THOU SHALT KNOW HEREAFTER” 
READ JOHN 13:1-7; I CORINTHIANS 13:9-13 


A great and good man, shortly before 
his death, wrote an account of his earli- 
est memories. Most vivid of all was the 
remembrance of sitting in school on 
spring days when the birds were singing 
outside and the fields and the streams 
were calling. He could still recall, after 
more than fifty years, the boyish feeling 
of resentment at having to study lessons 
when other interests beckoned. He lived 
to know how valuable were those days 
in school. Thus it is with life. We are 
never likely here to understand very 
much; we know only in part. Some day 
we shall fully understand. 


Lord, grant unto us such humility that 
we shall learn the lessons Thou art seek- 
ing to teach us. Amen. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2 } 


FOLLOWING THE SUN 
“LET HIM ... TAKE UP HIS CROSS” 
READ MARK 8:31-38 


Previous to the outbreak of the 
present war a leading physician spoke 
of those people who, in their search for 
health and happiness, spent their lives 
“following the sun.” He meant that 
they were continually on the move in 
order to be where there was the most 
sunshine. His emphatic opinion was 
that such people were not happy. We 
are not here to follow the sun but to 
follow Christ. That course will often 
lead us to where there are clouds and 
deep shadows. We are not here to please 
ourselves but rather to seek the will of 
God and to do it. 


Lord, help us to understand that hap- 
piness and lasting peace are found in 
Thee and without Thee life is vain and 
empty. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3 I 


VOLUNTARY CROSS-BEARING 
“OBEDIENT UNTO DEATH” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 2:1-11 


Cross-BEARING for Christ must be 
voluntary. Jesus said: “Let him take 
| up his cross.” On one of his visits to 
Jerusalem, Jesus may have seen the Ro- 
man soldiers force some criminal, on his 


g 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. 


way to crucifixion, to carry his own 
cross as a last bitter indignity. Perhaps 
the victim made a frenzied but futile 
struggle against it. But anyone who 
takes the Cross of Christ must do it of 
his own free will. It must be voluntary. 
It is the manner in which we bear the 
cross which makes all the difference to 
us. A cross, willingly borne, will blossom 
like Aaron’s rod. 


Father, may a knowledge of Thy love 
quiet our fears and dispel all our doubts, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


| MONDAY, OCTOBER 4 } 


HOW THE KINGDOM GROWS 
“THE LORD GOD OMNIPOTENT REIGNETH” 
READ REVELATION 19:1-6 


Ir A CITIZEN of ancient Rome were 
brought back and shown one of our 
modern cities he would recognize many 
things which would be familiar: shops, 
places of amusement, military barracks. 
He would feel at home and say. “We 
had all these in ancient Rome.” But if 
he were shown hospitals, orphanages, 
infirmaries he would not recognize them, 
for these had no place in that ancient 
civilization. It is due to the steady in- 
fluence of Christian teaching. There 
standeth One among us who is none 
other than the Son of God. And there 
are growing movements in our midst 
which assure us of His living presence. 
They are a promise of things to be. 


Almighty God, we pray for Thy 
Church that amid all the perplexities of 
these changing times she may be kept 
true and faithful to. Thee. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5 } 


ON THE INSIDE LOOKING OUT 
‘WHEREAS I WAS BLIND, NOW I SEE” 
READ JOHN 9:13-25 


SEEN from the outside the windows 
of a cathedral may appear dull and un- 
interesting, but those who see them from 
within are thrilled with their beauty. 
Those within are aware of something 
which is utterly lost upon the passerby. 
Religious experience cannot be explained 
to others. Those of us who have tried 
to do it give up in despair. We accept 
the statement of a saint of long ago: 

“But what to those who find, Ah this, 

Nor tongue, mor pen can show, 

The love of Jesus what it is, 

None but his loved ones know.” 


ARCHER WALLACE 


A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


i Lord, we thanx Thee for all men and 
° 


women who have loved and served Thee 
with true devotion and singleness of 
purpose. May we serve Thee in the 
humble walks of life, even as The 
Nazarene, while yet we live. Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6 } 


DON’T SHUT YOURSELF OFF 
“EVEN CHRIST PLEASED NOT HIMSELF” 
READ ROMANS 15:1-7 


Tue great scientist, Herbert Spencer, 
became increasingly bored with people 
who could not converse with him on 
the subjects in which he was chiefly in- 
terested. He invented an ingenious de- 
vice which he could slip into his ears 
and deaden sound. Thus he was able to 
sit in a room full of people without 
hearing a word of what was said. He 
shut himself off from what he believed 
to be their banal conversation. But this 
is a selfish attitude and no Christian 
man can dare, even for his own sake, to 
be so unsympathetic. There are people 
who bore us and we probably bore 
others, but the grace of God is given 
that we might be patient and under- 
standing. 


O God, who dost bear with us in spite 
of our sins, grant us patience and for- 
bearance, in honor preferring onc an- 
other. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7 


“HE GIFT OF PATIENCE 
“BE NOT HASTY IN THY SPIRIT” 
READ ECCLESIASTES 7:1-9 


One of the many noble sayings of 
Augustine, long centuries ago, was this: 
“God is patient because He is eternal.” 
We shall be patient and tranquil to the 
extent of our communion with Him. 
Whether we call it nervousness or an- 
other name there is a feverish restless- 
ness which can be cured by the gift ol 
God’s peace. It is not only in great 
cities that people are hurried and flus- 
tered; to some extent we find the 
unquiet heart and restless spirit every- 
where. Those who have fellowship with 
God partake of His peace and patience. 





Lord, help us that we may do some- 
thing to lessen the tide of human sorrow 
and increase the sum of human happ- 
ness. Amen. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SS 
“SS Suppose you stay up too 
ae late tonight, eat indis- 
creetly, over-indulge in drink or 
smoke, or suppose you are under a 
constant strain...you just know ex- 
cess acid will cause distress and loss 
of sleep, and you'll craw! out of bed 
in the morning, feeling ““more dead 
than alive”...if you don’t do some- 
thing about it! 

But how easy it is to bound out of 
bed in the morning just bubbling 
over with that glorious freshness 
that makes you feel good all over. 

Just ask for Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia at any drug store today. 
It’s an OVERNIGHT route to bright 
mornings—a “‘Milky Way to Morn- 
ing Freshness,” so safe and so gentle 


that countless doctors often recom- 
mend it for young children. 

Take it tonight, according to the 
directions. And tomorrow, see how 
much brighter the whole world 
seems to be, when you wake up with 
“Morning Freshness” —all alive from 
top to toe! 


How this “Double-Freshener” 
works its overnight wonders 


1 IT ALKALIZES almost instantly ... 

® sweetens acid sourness, that causes 
stomach distress, heartburn, gas 
... and restless nights. 


2 A MILD LAXATIVE... so gentle that 

© without any thought of embarrass- 
ing urgency, you can take it any 
time. 


GENUINE 


PHILLIPS’ 


and Wake up FULL OF LIFE/ 


4 25¢—4 OZ. 
50¢— 12 OZ. 


Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
comes in tablet form as 
well as liquid. Handy box 
of tablets ideal for pocket 
or purse. 


30 TABLETS .. . 25¢ 


GENUINE 


PHILLIP. 


TABLETS 

























when Sweet voices die, 
Vibrates in the Memory...” 


— PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 






































































MMORTAL WORDS, 

immortal truth; for whose 
heart has not thrilled to a 
strain returning long after the 
ear has lost it ? 


To many, the music remem- 
bered most poignantly ofall 
is that drawn by a talented 
artist from the desta of an 
organ’s soul. Yet, it should be 
remembered that the ‘‘soul” 
we speak of depends on thor- 
oughly studied principles, on 
carefully chosen materials, on 
impeccable artistry of con- 
struction. Strict adherence to 
these rules has made the 
Moller supreme among or- 
gans. 


With the first whisperings of 
Peace that abound, you may 
be considering rebuilding 
your present organ. We sug- 
gest you wait until such time 
as the skill of MoOller’s en- 
gineers and craftsmen is 
required no longer in the 
service of our nation; until 
the day when tested materials 
are available again for organ 


building. 
We assure you you'll find 


rich reward for your patience 
in the brilliant response of 
your Moller, in its remark- 
able clarity, in the sheer per- 
fection of its beautiful tone. 


CMOMLER 


THE ARTIST OF ORGANS-THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 








BUY U, S. WAR BONDS 

















SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


Ly Ames fohn Jraver 
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{JESUS AND THE TEN COM- 


OCTOBER j MANDMENTS 
3  EAD—MatTHEW 5:17-20; 19:16-22; 
ee JOHN 5:39, 40 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS are the guide 
book for basic training in the business of 
right living. Though Jesus declared that 


| He brought a new commandment to men, 
| He never repudiated the old. Indeed He 


declared specifically that He came “not to 
destroy . . . but to fulfill.” When per- 
plexing questions were asked, He often 
recited passages from the law and He used 
the same defense against Satan’s tempta- 
tions. The Commandments regulate hu- 
man relationships. They are a carefully 


| drawn map for life. Israel never outgrew 


the need for direction, and we in our age 
have not outgrown this need either. 
Rules will fail where principles do not 
support them. There grew up a “stodgy 
and unimaginative literalness” in the in- 
terpretation of the Ten Commandments 
in Israel. Someone wrote a book entitled 
“Bad Results of Good Habits.” The im- 
plication is shocking to those who think 
of religion as something only skin deep. 
“A Good Woman” is the title of another 


| book, a generally forgctten novel which 


pictures the ‘“‘devastating” influence of a 
woman who prided herself on her good- 
ness. She drove her family to destruc- 
tion. She was a really bad woman, for 
cruelty, pride and a censorious spirit are 
always bad. There is such a thing as a 
complex of moral habits as dangerous as 
any complex against which our psychol- 


| ogists warn us. The young man was in 


| without mercy. 


a bad way who said “All these things 
have I kept from my youth.” He had 
kept the letter of the law, perhaps, but 
not for love and not for sharing. “Whit- 
ened sepulcher,” Jesus called some of 
these “good” Pharisees. The keeping of 
the law must begin in the heart. 


JESUS BROUGHT the dead letter of the 
law to life as surely as He called Lazarus 
from the grave. Strictly literal interpre- 
tation of the law could be built on justice 
“An eye for an eye,” 
“Love thy neighbor and hate thy enemy,” 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery’—all 
must give way to the “terrible inward- 
ness” of Jesus’ interpretation. Chris- 
tianity must have “no black and angry 


| look” as Robert Louis Stevenson put it. 





Christianity is love; it is the heart keeping 
the Commandments as best it can, be- 
cause it wants nothing more earnestly. 
Then the law becomes radiant, winsome, 
alive in Christ. Likeness to Him is the 
final test for the keeping of the law. 
“See yonder wicket gate,” said the Evan- 
gelist in “Pilgrim’s Progress.” “No,” was 
the reply. “See that shining light? Keep 


aN 





that light in your eye and you will reach 


the gate in good time.” Christ is that 
shining light. “Eyes right” in the army 
of the Lord means “eyes toward Christ.” 


Questions: 

Should we recite the Ten Command- 
ments more often in public worship and 
in our Bible schools? Should there be 
more sermons on them? 

How do you meet the charge that the 
teachings of Jesus are “quaintly old- 
fashioned?” 

How do you explain Jesus’ declaration 
that “love is the fulfilling of the law?” 
Is love a substitute for the law? 

How does the study of Christ’s life 
help us to understand and obey the Com- 
mandments ? 

What do you think of the test, “What 
would Jesus think?” for moral judg- 
ments ? 


OCTOBER} REVERENCE FOR GOD 


10 READ—EXODUS 20:3-7; MATTHEW 4: 
& 10; 6:9; JOHN 4:23, 24 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS are the laws 
of an exclusive God. That is not to say 
that He is “a sensitive Oriental potentate 
with an easily wounded pride.” He is not 
thinking of Himself, but of the Israelites 
and of all of us who claim Him for our 
God. He is not making threats but stating 
basic law for our good. It is in the very 
nature of things that men are either for 
Him or against Him. They are either 
clean or unclean, truthful or lying, honest 
or dishonest. John Haynes Holmes has 
said, “You cannot have loves and love.” 
Jesus was just as exclusive when He de- 
clared, “He that is not for Me is against 
Me” or “Ye cannot serve God and Manm- 
mon.” Reverence for God demands more 
than the bowing of the head before Him. 
The spirit must kneel in full and com- 
plete surrender. It is on this note that 
the Commandments begin. 

Graven images are not the peculiar vice 
of the heathen. Luther said, “What a 
man loves is his God.” Essentially there 
is only one other god that men choose in 
preference to Jehovah. That god is self. 
All the stock ambitions that lead men on: 
money, fame, pleasure, lust, greed, luxury 
and all the rest, are but variant forms 
of the same sin. Truly “we have followed 
too much the devices and desire of our 
own hearts and there is no health in us. 
Hear the word of God to backsliding 
Israel, “Ye have forsaken Me and served 
other gods. Go and cry unto the gods 
whom ye have chosen. Let them deliver 
you.” 

Indifference is only another form of 
rebellion. One of the basic commands 1s 
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wainst the light use of the great Name. 
Well are Christian people concerned at 
the growth of the habit of swearing in 
wartime. Perhaps no irreverence is meant 
by most of those who swear, but the ir- 
reverence is just as real as though it were 
meant. We protect the names of our 
mothers and wives because we love them. 
Thoughtless use of God’s name reveals 
thoughtlessness toward God. 


REFINDING Gop on the basis of the first 
commandment is the hope of our world. 
Up in the high gable of the old barn there 
was a Window and a young spider found 
it just the place to weave his web. He 
fastened it to a roof beam and spun it 
back and forth where the rays of the sun 
would fall upon it. Great prosperity came 
to the spider and he waxed fat on the 
heedless flies that flew into his web. Long 
ater the spider began to look over his 
domain and noted a line that ran up into 
the shadows above. It seemed to be no 
part of his web and he did not like it. 
So he decided to rid his beautiful web of 
it and broke it off. Tragedy came swiftly. 
for it was his anchor line to the beam 
above. Down to the floor fell the spider 
enmeshed in his own web, down to de- 
truction. This is the story of Israel and 
of us. We have forgotten our anchorage 
and cut the line that holds us to God. 
There will be no security in our world 
until we again find and re-enthrone God. 


Questions: 

“Thou shalt have at least one god” is 
the paraphrase of Henry Sloane Coffin. 
Does it apply? : 

Can you distinguish between belief in 
God and belief in the idea of God? 

What should be done about the growing 
habit of swearing? 

What is the importance of worship in 
the keeping of the Commandments? Are 
Bible class sessions enough to meet our 
worship needs? Or do we need the serv- 
ices of the Church? 


OCTOBER }JESUS AND THE SABBATH 


17. YREAD—exobus 20:8-11; ISAIAH 58: 
% 13-14; MARK 2:23-3:6 


jesus was the greatest liberator. He 
struck off the chains of literalness and 
tradition. But Jesus was no iconoclast, 
breaking without building. He did not 
strike at the Sabbath but for it when He 
defended His disciples in the grainfield 
and when He healed the withered hand on 
the Sabbath. He observed the Sabbath 
and made no reservations for His disciples 
from the third commandment. 

Literalness led the Israelites to silly 
excesses in the keeping of the Sabbath, 
and the Puritans followed in their train. 
There was good reason, however, for the 
reaction of the Puritans against the laxity 
of their age. Chalmers Covert says of 
the Sabbath: “We shall not preserve its 
divinely appointed uses by a revival of 
slavish adherence to the jot and tittle of 
Puritan traditions. But woe betide us if 
in our reaction from the stern and joyless 
leatures of the Puritan Sabbath, we cast 
aside the fundamental principle they in- 
terpreted so rigidly and make their con- 
sientious observance an excuse for a 
liberality and a lawless license that will 

(Continued on page 46) 
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““CALUMET APPLE COBBLER. 


2 cups sifted flour 


4 


Y, teaspoon salt 


6 tablespoons shortening 


e Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift again. Cut in 
shortening. Add milk gradually, stir- 
ring until soft dough is formed. Turn 
out on lightly floured board and knead 
30 seconds, or enough to shape. Roll 
24 of dough into strip, 2 inches wide 
and % inch thick; line sides of 8x8x?2- 
inch pan, fitting closely into corners. 
Arrange apples in pan and sprinkle 
with mixture of sugars and cinnamon. 
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NE pay in 1920, 
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2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 


yay 











* Marv Myrick writes, 
t our door and wanted 
orand baking powder. 
: Mother, 


cans—one for 
for vours truly. 


cake and was delighted. 


te famed for her cakes, 
, extra money from 
been six years 
her’s customers 


” 
grand her cakes were. 





— ANSWERs: “ 
| I get a letter fre 
= mother, telling 
1elped win blue ribbx 
mar Velous-tasting cakes 
aa oe when it comes to « 
; vell, Calumet’s made 
amous with her famil 
tempting, fluffy-lig 
and waffles every « 
| 
M encle 
ler recipe. 





34 cup milk (about) 1 


4 to 6 medium apples, 
thinly sliced 

$ tablespoons 
granulated sugar 


remaining dough 


(All measurements are level) 


_ CALUMET 


The Double Acting Baking Powder 


* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S Network 


of Buffalo, New York 





Almost every day 

7M someone like 
- ~ 

how Calumet has 


ms and praise for 


1uick breads 
many 
y for turning out 
ht biscuits, 
every single time! 


»SI rf: I 
: Ing my favorite apple cob 
Sure hope you like it!” 


,eeereseweee eee eee eeee 


. and it’s tops!”’ 


14 cup brown sugar, 
firmly packed 
Y, teaspoon cinnamon 
1 tablespoon butter 
] tablespoon vinegar 


Dot with butter. Add vinegar. Roll 


with sharp knife make slits to permit 
escape of steam. Fit over apples, press- 
ing edges of dough together with fork 
dipped in flour. Bake in hot oven 
(450° F.) 15 minutes; then reduce heat 
to moderate (350° F.) and bake 40 to 
45 minutes longer, or until apples are 
tender. Serve plain or with cream, or 
sprinkle with powdered sugar. Serves 8, 
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Use this technique when making large numbers 
of croquettes. Courtesy Spry: Lever Bros. Co, 


5 Bs gee 


PHOTO BY WILLIAM H. ZERBE 


A little powdered sugar, a spoonful of lemon sauce . - and a pancake becomes dessert 


Thick and soft or thin and crisp, croquettes are 
always thrifty and appealing. Courtesy Spry 


HOT 


OTH griddle cakes and flat cro- 

quettes give color and body to a 
meal, and yet keep it within ration 
limits. And either will help bridge the 
change from the light meals of summer to 
the heavy dinners of winter. Both must 
be served very hot and well done; both 
have the same purpose in life: to fill 
up, and to please. 

The griddle cake is probably the oldest 
form of bread. There are English, French 
and American pancakes. Our American 
griddle cake has many direct relatives 
throughout this country—waffles, flap- 
jacks, flannel cakes, slappers, hot cakes 
and popovers—all belonging to the “pour- 
batter family.” Griddle cakes and waffles 
are closely connected as they are quick- 
bread batters, baked over direct heat. 
Griddle cakes contain wheat flour, or a 
combination of cereal flours, liquid, salt 
and a leavening agent. Egg, shortening, 
and sugar can be added. Waffles may 
consist of the same basic ingredients as 
griddle cakes, but eggs are never omitted 
in waffle-making. 

The hearty type of griddle cake is an 
excellent main dish for breakfast or sup- 


per and is often served with a meat or 


meat-extender (chipped beef, hash), sauce. 
or gravy. The rich type is a delightful 
dessert for luncheon or supper. The deli- 
cate or dessert type is represented by 
crepes suzette, Swedish pancakes, or 
blintzes, all accompanied by appropriate 
sauces. 

Regardless of the type, the cakes should 
should be light, tender, and a uniform 
golden brown. They can be thick or thin 
—the proportion of ingredients deter- 
mines that—but they must be well done. 

1. Heat the griddle slowly and uniform- 
ly; be careful not to overheat it. 

2. Test the griddle or heavy frying 
pan with a drop or two of cold water. 
When the water sputters, begin baking. 
If the griddle is too hot, the cake will 
brown or even burn before it is cooked 
inside; if the griddle is too cold, the cake 
will be pale and heavy and tough. Also, 
cakes stick readily on either overheated 
or underheated griddles. 

3. Pour the batter from a narrow- 
mouthed pitcher, or from the tip of a 
large spoon, so it can spread itself evenly 
into a perfect round shape. This makes 
it easier to gauge the amount of batter 
for each cake. 


Potato pancakes are always delicious with stewed 
apples. Courtesy National Biscuit Company 


4. Rub the hot griddle with unsalted 
cooking fat before baking the cakes. 
Vegetable shortening is ideal for this 
purpose because it is so pure and stable 
that it will not give off unpleasant smoke 
and odor while the cakes are baking. 
Some types of griddles require no greas- 
ing, but even so, the batter should con- 
tain two or more tablespoons of shorten- 
ing for each cup of flour. 

5. Turn the cakes only once. When 
the cake is puffed up and the top full of 
bubbles, do your slight-of-hand inverting. 
Bake the second side about a minute 
(total cake-baking time approximately ? 
minutes). And, serve them hot!!! 


GRIDDLE CAKES 


2 cups sifted flour _ i114 teaspoons salt 
4 teaspoons baking 14 cup vegetable fat 
powder 1 egg, beaten 
134 cups milk 


Sift flour with baking powder and salt. 
Cut in fat fine. Combine egg and milk. 
Turn liquids into dry ingredients and stir 
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gently until blended. The batter should 
he lu mpy—do not try to make it smooth 
by by beating or stirring. Drop by spoons- 
ful on hot griddle rubbed with vegetable 
fat. When cakes puff and bubble, turn 
and brown on other side. Turn only once. 
Serve hot with syrup. Yield: 18. 

Cornmeal Griddle Cakes. Substitute 
one cup cornmeal for one cup flour and 
decrease milk to 114 cups. 

Apple Griddle Cakes. Add one cup 
grated raw apple, 2 tablespoons sugar, 
and 14 teaspoon cinnamon to batter be- 
fore baking. Serve with honey, heated 
with a bit of lemon peel and butter. 

Sour Milk Griddle Cakes. Two cups 
of thick sour milk, one teaspoon soda, 
and 2 teaspoons baking powder may be 


Guaranteed Baking 
sure does right by 
your ration points! 


When a ration point is gone, it’s gone—we can’t do much about that. But we can 
guarantee, dollar for dollar and dime for dime, the cost of all ingredients in any 
recipe using Pillsbury’s Best. Take any recipe you like. List the cost of ingredients. 
If you’re not satisfied that Pillsbury’s Best gives you better baking than any other 
all-purpose flour, write Pillsbury’s Cooking Service, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
you'll get your money back at once. So, uncross your fingers. Your baking’s insured! 


used instead of 134 cups sweet milk and 
4 teaspoons baking powder. 

Whole Wheat Griddle Cakes. Use one 
cup sifted whole wheat flour instead of 
one cup sifted flour. 

Bran Griddle Cakes. Substitute 4% cup 
bran for 4% cup flour. Decrease milk to 
1% cups. 


POTATO PANCAKES 


2 cups raw potatoes, 1%4 teaspoons salt 
grated 2 eggs, beaten 
2 teaspoons grated 22 crisp crackers 
onion (may be crushed fine 
omitted) 2 tablespoons water 
¥% cup oil or butter 


Pare and grate potatoes, add onions. 
Combine with salt, beaten eggs, crisp 
cracker crumbs and water. Allow to 
stand for 15 minutes. Thoroughly heat 2 
tablespoons oil in heavy skillet over 
medium flame but do not allow to smoke. 
Use % tablespoon pancake batter for 
each pancake, spreading as thin as 
possible in snitiet. Fry to a golden brown 
on both sides, 5 to 6 minutes. Replenish 
oil as needed until remainder is used. 
Serve with meat, applesauce or cran- 
berry sauce. 

The croquette makes use of odds and 

(Continued on page 68) 
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TEMPERATURE: 450° F 

© 134 cups sifted PILLSBURY’S 
BEST Enriched FLOUR 

@ 234 teaspoons baking powder (or 
134 teaspoons double-acting) 

@ 34 teaspoon salt 

@ 34 teaspoon celery salt 

@ 34 teaspoon paprika 


1. Sift flour once, measure; add baking 
powder and seasonings; sift again. 2. Cut 
in shortening until mixture resembles 
coarse meal. 3. Add milk; mix only until 
all flour is dampened. 4. Knead gently on 
a lightly floured board for a few seconds 
to smooth dough. 5. Roll dough out to 
about 14-inch thickness. Cut into eight 
41-inch squares. Shape each square over 
bottom of muffin pan to form cup. 6. Bake 
in hot oven until done. 7. Turn vegetable 


Q 


Serves 8 


Pillsbury’s BISCUIT-BASKETS 


TIME: about 12 to 15 minutes 
V4 cup shortening* 
V4 cup milk, about 


© 6 cups (114 quarts) vegetable combina- 


* Chicken fat, or any other mild-flavored solid fat, may be used as shortening, 


tion (lettuce, tomatoes, green pepper, 
cucumbers, onions, carrots, cooked peas 
and beans) 

Salad dressing 

34 cup grated nippy cheese 


combination into shells. Top with French 
dressing, or other tart salad dressing. Top 
with grated cheese. 8. Place under broiler 
(about 3 inches from heating ele- 

ment) only until cheese is melted, 

or omit this step and pour melted 

cheese over the top. = 

Note: These biscuit 
cups may be used 
for creamed fish, 
meats, salads, etc. 


With this recipe . 


With a 


any recipe , 


ee erie a one i 


Pillsburys Best 


Exviched ¥lour es 


* for guaranteed baking ~ Z 
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Nu- Wood installation in St. Mary’s 
Church, East Dubuque, Iowa—by 
Clarence hintzle, 


Weary of a war-torn world, worship- 
pers seek beauty and peace in the 
church today. If your church has 
grown old and drab through the years, 
revive its beauty with Nu-wood In- 
terior Finish. Here is a wall and ceiling 
covering with soft, glowing, fadeproof 
colors that create an atmosphere of 
calm and dignity. Here, too, is a ma- 
terial that efficiently quiets noise and 
corrects faulty acoustics, bringing 
greater restfulness and better hearing 
to your church. And because Nu-Wood 
is an effective insulating material, it 
saves fuel in winter . . . enhances com- 
fort throughout the summer. Easy to 
apply, Nu-Wood is amazingly inex- 
pensive. Mail the coupon for full in- 
formation—and for illustrations of 
Nu-Wood church interiors. 


WOOD _CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 161-10, First National Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: 


I want to know more about Nu-Wood for: 
—D New Construction 
DD Remodeling 


Please send me your FREE Nu-Wood Color 
Guide. 


Name 


INSULATING 
INTERIOR 
FINISH 


Mood 


| 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
(Continued from page 43) 


denature the holy day and devitalize its 
ministry to the souls of men.” Well said! 
“Remember,” begins this law. Remem- 
bering could well be the key to the mean- 
ing of the day. Crowding Sunday with 
week-day interests leaves no time for 
remembering God's blessings. Religion 
was crowded out of the lives of the youth 
of Germany by keeping them everlast- 
ingly occupied with party programs. We 
need time to remember God. Dean Inge 
writes: ‘It is quite natural and inevitable 
that if we spend sixteen hours a day of 
our waking life in thinking about the 
affairs of this world and five minutes or 
less in thinking about God and our souls. 
this world will seem about two hundred 
times more real than God and our souls 
Things we do not think about al- 
ways seem unreal to us.” 


REST COMES BEST by worship. If we 
are animals only, then the whole program 
of holiday occupations advocated by sup- 
porters of the open Sunday might be 
justified. Yet the returning ski and bicycle 
trains of pre-war days gave us, on station 
platforms late Sunday night, anything but 
a rested and refreshed crowd. Overeating 
at Sunday dinner, in the days when that 
was possible, left the diner feeling logy 
and stupid. When a mother tells her pas- 
tor that she did not wake Johnny Sunday 


| morning because he worked late Saturday 


night and needs his sleep, two souls are in 
peril. Commercialized amusements and 
sports claim the day for the benefit of 
the people, but never in the Name of the 
Lord. Profits are the real motives for 
the demand for an open Sunday. Forces 
are at work to bring the European Sunday 
to America. It is no more to be desired 


| here than the materialistic philosophies 


that have wrecked Europe and which are 
the real reason for the desire to repeal 
the third commandment. 

The purpose of the Sabbath is the 
refreshment of the whole of life. When 
we use the day as God intended, Monday 
morning will find us mentally more alert, 
physically rested. spiritually refreshed and 
with our hearts at peace and our wills 
firmly set toward a life that will please 
God. If our Sabbaths do not bring these 
results we had better reform them. 


Questions: 
What can we do on the Sabbath that 
will make it a delight? Can you honestly 


| say, “I was glad when they said unto me, 


let us go into the house of the Lord?” 
Should the Christian work on Sunday 


| af it contributes to Allied victory? 


Holy means separate or different. How 


| should the Sabbath be different from 


| 
| 
| 
| 


other days? 


OCTOBER | HONORING OUR PARENTS 


24 § rEAD—Exobus 20:12; LUKE 2:48-51; 
“ MARK 7:6-13; JOHN 19:25-27 


PARENTHOOD is a_ divine institution. 
Whenever the family is in danger, society 
is also in peril. Self-interest joins with 


| love and appreciation in demanding atten- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tion to the fourth law of Moses. Divorce 
and juvenile delinquency are major prob- 
lems today. A nation can rise no higher 
than the level of its home life. 


Jesus has given us a good example in 
His attitude toward His parents. His 
mother did not understand Him, but she 
loved Him even to the foot of the Cross 
and to the stone door of Joseph’s tomb, 
One of His precious seven last words was 
spent for her. Jesus used the parent-word 
“Father” to teach men the character of 
God. What other word could He have 
found to make so clear God's tender 
watchful love? Indeed our first glimpse 
of God is seen through mother’s eyes, 
and our first faith finds assurance in 
mother’s arms. How constantly I thank 
God for parents who transferred my faith 
in them to faith in their God. Irreverence 
to parents is ultimately built on irrever- 
ence to God. 

Respect is a meaningful word to add 
to honor. It really means to look upon a 
second time, “to re-look.” Our rushing 
age leaves too little time for us to look 
upon our parents. When I was a young 
lad a part of each summer was devoted 
to a two-hundred-mile drive with horse 
and carriage through the Catskill moun- 
tains. Our gentle horse, Fanny, averaged 
about four miles per hour. We had time, 
Father, Mother and I, to get acquainted, 
time to sing together, time to share 
opinions, time to catch a bit of the 
mountain glory together. Somehow in 
the busy rush of our lives there must 
be found time for family life. 


TO HONOR OUR PARENTS is to relieve 
them of the burdens that we can carry 
for them. There is a little town named 
Van Hornsville in the Mohawk Valley of 
New York. I knew it well in my youth 
as a rather dilapidated village, lacking 
paint and repair, with dirt streets that 
went quickly and stickily to mud when 
it rained. Here Owen D. Young was born 
and here his widowed mother lived in later 
years. It was a work of love on the part 
of her famous son to make her little white 
home a model of comfort and_ beauty. 
The town itself was transformed: it has 
become like a park. Freshly painted 
houses, green lawns, a babbling creek, and 
flowers everywhere make a ride through 
Van Hornsville memorably _ pleasant. 
Owen D. Young sets a good example to 
children everywhere. When they are able, 
they should delight in making the life 
of their parents easy and happy. He was 
not like those Hebrews who said “corban” 
to their parents, claiming that they had 
given to God and so were relieved of 
responsibility toward their parents. God 
does not want gifts garnered out of the 
neglect of parents. 

This fourth commandment is the law 
with a promise. Let its meaning rise far 
above the level of rewards. The long life 
promised should be considered qualitative- 
ly. Days of the joy of ministering to those 
we love are the inevitable result of hon- 
oring parents, not the payment of any 
bargain made with God. Let children: 
love become as much a symbol as moth- 
er’s love. Happiness comes as a by- 
product of duties cheerfully done. 


Questions: 
How alarming is the increase of divorce 
in these days? How is it related 0 
juvenile delinquency? 
How can children care for aged parents 
without endangering their own home life! 
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Was Jesus a good son to Mary? Cite 
instances to support your answer. 

What can the Church do to make our 
homes more Christian? 


BIBLE TEACHINGS ON 
OCTOBER } ABSTINENCE 


31  reav—Leviticus 10:1, 2, 8-11; PRO- 
ee VERBS 31:4, 5; LUKE 1:13-16 


GoD INSIsTs on clear heads for His 
priests. Acceptable worship must be 
intelligent. Brains muddled with alcohol 
easily betray the altars of God with 
strange fires. What is true in the taber- 
nacle is also true in the home and place 
of business. Clear heads are required for 
moral choices and wise judgments. The 
stewardship of life demands the best for 
God. He who drinks makes himself less 
than his best and so robs God. Terrible 
was the punishment of Nadab and Abihu, 
but Israel needed the lesson. Men meet 
their God face to face in worship. He 
lives. They must recognize His presence 
in the sincerity of their sacrifices. 

“Not, for kings and princes” was the 
alcoholic proscription of the writer of 
Proverbs. We read recently a brief ser- 
mon on this passage by Dr. William F. 
Rothenburger who asks the question, 
“Liquor for whom?” Well, what is the 
answer? For ministers and teachers? For 
lawyers and physicians? For engineers, 
airmen and drivers of automobiles?- For 
business men and laborers? For fathers 
and mothers? For athletes and young 
folks? “Liquor for whom?” In 1933 we 
were promised that “the saloon or its 
equivalent” would not be permitted to 
return. That promise has not been kept. 
Keeley cures and the like, almost com- 
pletely lacking in patients during prohi- 
bition days, are now full to overflowing 
and additions are being built. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST was an abstainer. 
Even the mother of a Nazarite was ex- 
pected to abstain. In these days, when 
drinking seems to be on the increase, and 
habits of intemperance are being acquired 
by so many of our men and women in 
uniform, it is well to remember that 
God’s provision for the making of men 
like John the Baptist called for abstinence. 
At home and in the armed forces we need 
strong men and women. We can afford no 
muddled thinking and no slow reactions 
to danger. In this emergency we need 
sobriety. 

“Alcoholics Anonymous” is a_ fast 
growing movement for the reformation of 
drunkards. It was begun in 1934 by a 
New York broker and an Akron, Ohio, 
physician. Now there are over 10,000 
members. Over half of these are defi- 
nitely engaged in war work because they 
have been helped back to self-control. 
The treatment is based on sane, common 
sense principles backed by the under- 
standing comradeship of those who have 
won the battle with habit. It is no criti- 
cism of “Alcoholics Anonymous” to recall 
that the most powerful antidote to drunk- 
enness is full surrender to the person and 
power of Jesus Christ. Love for Christ 
drives out the love of strong drink. It 
gives strength to break the bonds of ap- 
petite. “I can do all things through 
Christ that strengtheneth me.” Tell that 
to the helpless victim of sinful habit. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 
(Continued from page 40) 


{ FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8 I 


THE INVULNERABLE SOUL 
“THERE SHALL NO EVIL BEFALL THEE” 
READ PSALM 91 


Here is a strange sentence from the 
pen of John Wesley: “The saints of 
God never suffer.” It appears at first 
sight to contradict experience. Suffering 
has been the peculiar lot of many pro- 
phets of God. Yet Wesley was no fa- 
natic. Even his: critics admitted his 
brain was clear and his judgment calm 
and sane. Wesley was right, as true 
mystics always are. He saw life steadily 
and saw it whole. In the larger, compre- 
hensive view of life the saints of God 
do not suffer; every affliction and trial 
adds to their spiritual strength and is a 
means of moral enrichment. 


Father, we pray not that Thou 
shouldst take us out of the world but 
that Thy grace may keep us undefiled 
whilst we remain here. Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9 } 


SOUND AT THE CORE 
“KEEP THY HEART WITH ALL DILIGENCE” 
READ PROVERBS 4 


Recentiy we saw a letter from a 
soldier overseas and he was concerned 
mostly about—the church at home. He 
wanted to know how things were going 
with the spiritual life back home. Were 
his relatives and friends attending the 
means of grace? How were things in 
the Church School and especially with 
the Bible Class of which he is a mem- 
ber? He is a wise as well as a devout 
youth. Battles are won by forces at 
home as well as by those at the front. 
And as no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link, so no nation is secure if 
its soul is unhealthy. 


Lord, we remember all who are in 
special peril of body or of soul. Have 
them in Thy keeping and protect them 
from all harm. Amen. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 10 } 


ALIVE TO OPPORTUNITIES 
“THE LOVE OF CHRIST CONSTRAINETH US” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 5:14-21 


One of Beethoven's most famous 
concertos was suggested to him as he 
heard repeated knocks, in the stillness 
of the night, at a neighbor’s door. Again 
and again he heard the beats and he 
could not rest until he had arranged 
them together so that they made a most 
appealing concerto. Any number of 
other people might have heard the 
knocks without having music suggested 
to them. Beethoven was constantly on 
the lookout for suggestions and that is 
why he received them. When men are 
anxious to serve they will not lack op- 
portunities. They will see needs where 
others are blind. 


We bless Thee, Father, because Thou 
hast not done cl! things Thyself. Thou 


hast invited us to coperate with The 
in Thy blessed purposes. Amen, 


{ MONDAY, OCTOBER 11 ] 


THE SOUND OF THE TRUMPET 
“THEY SHALL OBTAIN JOY AND GLADNESS” 
READ ISAIAH 5:11-16 


Tuere is an old Jewish legend which 
tells of how each morning in heaven the 
trumpets ring out and when Lucifer. Son 
of the Morning, after he had fallen 
from heaven, was asked what he missed 
most, he replied, “I miss most of all the 
trumpets which are sounded in_ the 
morning.” There is something joyous 
about religion. That is a magnificent 
call which the Psalmist makes, “Praise 
Him with the sound of the trumpet,” 
Psalm 150:3. Joy will manifest itself in 
different ways but the religious life js 
essentially a happy life. 


Lord, increase our joy in Thy service. 
Make us glad according to Thy word. 
Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12 } 


THE UNDERSTANDING HEART 
“TI WENT INTO THE SANCTUARY” 
READ PSALM 73 


“Tue writer of the seventy-third Psalm 
had been greatly disturbed by the ap- 
parent anomalies around him. He had 
seen the wicked prosper and _ the 
righteous in distress and these experi- 
ences were exceedingly perplexing and 
trying to his faith. Then in a moment 
of insight he cried out: “When I sought 
to. know this, it was too painful for me, 
until I went into the sanctuary of God: 
then understood I their end.” Doubt- 
less there were still problems for him 
but in God’s house he realized that there 
was wisdom and goodness in the scheme 
of things and his heart was at rest. 


Lord, we thank Thee for the ministry 
of ‘Thy sanctuary; there we have lost 
the spirit of heaviness and found the 
garment of praise. Amen. 





| WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13 | 


THE SECRET OF TRANQUILLITY 
“FEAR NOT, FOR I AM WITH THEE” 
READ ISATAH 43:1-10 


Ir HAS been said that no class of men 
reveals such tranquil temperaments 4s 
do astronomers. While other men are 
fretting and fussing and magnifying 
their troubles, the men who study the 
heavens are calm and serene. They take 
large views of life and are not easily 
excited. One has a right to expect the 
same serenity from all true Christians. 


How happy are the little flock, 

Who, safe beneath their guardian Rock, 
In all commotions rest! 

When war’s and tumult’s waves are high, 

Unmoved above the storm they lie; 
They lodge in Jesus’ breast. 


Lord, save us from being restless and 
harassed. Grant us Thy peace. In Thy 
Name’s sake. Amen. 
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{ THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14} 


GATES THAT OPEN 


“WHICH OPENED . .. OF ITS OWN ACCORD” TW A VAILAB 


In ACTS 12:10 there is the dramatic | 


story of Peter’s deliverance from prison. 
He was led by the angel until they came 
to an iron gate that opened into the 
city. To Peter it must have seemed the 
end of that journey but note the record: 
“When they were past the first and the 
second ward, they came unto the iron 
gate that leadeth unto the city; which 
opened to them of his own accord; and 
they went out, and passed on through 
one street; and forthwith the angel de- 
parted from him.” Let us thank God for 
the iron gates that open of their own 
accord as we approach them. Death is 
one of these iron gates that is really an 
open door. 


Father, give unto us what Thou seest 
fit, and fit us for what Thou givest. 


{ FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15 _} 


THE SUBTLE PERIL OF EASE 
THEY TURN UNTO OTHER GODS” 
READ DEUTERONOMY 31:19-21 


Tue prophet Amos spoke severely of 
a certain class of people in his day: 
“They lie upon beds of ivory and stretch 
themselves upon their couches.” The 
prophet knew, even in those preChris- 
tian days, that there was a close connec- 
tion between luxurious living and loose 
living. There is something about simple 
frugal living whch keeps men close to 
nature and to God. 


Lord, may we never forget that Thou 


hast called us, not to ease and idleness, J 
but to high and holy endeavor. Amen. Sallman S Ww EA —D of ( oa R | ST 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16 | This magnificent painting of the Head of Christ is now available in large 


oss Wendin nen Mane 6 chee size made especially for churches, schools, and auditoriums. It is a perfect 
panes 15 A HARD SATIN” full size (22x28 inches) likeness of the original painting. The masterful 
READ JOEIN 6:40-71 strokes of artist Sallman’s brush are accurately reproduced by beautiful 
; color lithography. Expensive canvas finish paper is used to resemble the 
THousanps dd eae in ee Ke canvas upon which this famous masterpiece was painted. 

of Egypt brought his boy to school and | Everywhere Sallman’s paintings of the Christ are being acclaimed as 
ali tm the muathetaticinn Racid- “Tala |} OO of the greatest contributions of all times to Christian Art. A devout 
is my boy: some day he will be King of Christian himself, Mr. Sallman gives to the world a conception of the 
Egypt and I wish to have his studies Christ that has universal acceptance. Its strength of character, its warmth 
made as simple as possible.” Euclid re- of kindness, its spiritual atmosphere strike a vibrant note in every Christian 

plied in words that men have been re- heart. It is an invitation to worship, an inspiration to behold. 
colae or ie a. ae GIFT ema —— unframed, rolled in tube 
compe Soa popular project with women’s ave your local framer or decorator 
a aa aoe = - > gg ba —— * gift — ann with a suitable molding or 
sis i es come Sala aaa Gok a of this “portrait size ead of rist. rame. The price of this “portrait size 


al | | It’s the kind of gift that every mem= (22x28) Sallman’s Head of Christ is 
—normal wholesome Christians are not ber will appreciate. only $5.00, post paid, packed in strong 


made—by having difficulties removed. protective tube. Order by No. KB500. 


Lord, may all Thy servants drink of 
the springs by the wayside and be re- 
freshed. Amen. 


{__ SUNDAY, OCTOBER 17__ | 


WAYS OF ESTIMATING MEN 
“THE LORD LOOKETH ON THE HEART” 2 24 3 
dean 4 andditike. tions a A Warner Press Product 


Other Sallman masterpieces, framed and 
prints, in a wide range of sizes and prices. 
Write your publishing house for free descrip- 
tive circular. 


Ay ENTERPRISING clothing firm : 3 ‘ a 
had an advertisement recently which Order from Your Chureh Publishing House 
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ran: “If you want people to respect you, 
wear good clothes. The shabby man gets 
nowhere.” No doubt there is a good deal 
of truth in this statement. A vast num- 
ber of people, in a superficial way, re- 
spect the well-dressed and despise the 
ill-clad. To many, outward appearances 
count tremendously. But there must 
have been a great many good men and 
women who were shabby. To mention 
only one—Lincoln was no tailor’s model. 
Thank God for His standard of meas- 
urement. 


Father, we pray for all who are find- 
ing life hard and difficult; in Thy mercy 
sustain them. Amen. 


{ MONDAY, OCTOBER 18 I 


THE PREPARED HEART 
“YE ARE THE TEMPLE OF GOD” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 3:16-23 


Once when King George IV of Eng- 
land wished to take the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper he sent for the Bishop 
of Winchester. When the bishop ar- 
rived, the king was angry with a servant 
and worked himself up into a rage. Then 
he dismissed the servant and turned to 
the bishop; he was ready to receive the 
sacrament. The bishop refused to pro- 
ceed, and firmly told the king that he 
was not in the right mood for such a 
service. The king acknowledged his 
faults, sent for the servant and apol- 
ogized. Sensible king and courageous 
and faithful bishop! God comes only to 
the prepared heart. 


Lord, unite us more closely with that 
company of faithful hearts who have 
heard and obeyed Thy voice. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19 } 


GOD AND THE SORROWING HEART 
“MY SONG IN THE NIGHT” 
READ PSALM 77 


Recentry a lady, who had suffered 
a sore bereavement, wrote to us asking 
if her grief, which did not seem to 
lessen, was a form of sin. For lonely and 
stricken souls we can have nothing but 
sympathy, remembering that to some 
people blows fall with greater weight 
than upon others. Sorrow may not only 
be endured but actually made a step- 
pingstone to a richer, fuller, religious 
life. We are in the hands of a God who 
is altogether wise; He makes no mis- 
takes. Furthermore, He is good, and 
whatever experiences we are called upon 
to face are known to Him. He stands 
behind all shadows keeping watch above 
His own. 


Give unto us, O God, such largeness 
of heart that we shall take long and 
wise views of life. Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20 } 


THE SANCTIFICATION OF WORK 
“DO ALL TO THE GLORY OF GOD” 
READ MARK 13:34-37 


“Tuer is a memorial in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, to Sir John Stainer, 
who was organist there from 1872 to 


false, the evil from the good. 


1888, and was a renowned composer. 
The memorial is a likeness of Sir John 
in white marble with a representation, in 
relief, of Isaiah’s vision. Underneath js 
a scroll bearing the words: “I saw the 
Lord.” It is said by those who knew 
him that no man ever felt more called 
of God than did Sir John Stainer. He 
composed and played his sacred music 
because he felt in his heart that God 
had called him to that work. There js 
no reason why we should not all feel the 
same way. To the reverent spirit all life 
may be made holy and beautiful. 


Lord, give us such reverence for life 
that nothing shall ever seem trivial or 
mean. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21 ] 


THE SECRET OF COURAGE 
“MINE EYES ARE UNTO THEE, O GOD” 
READ PSALM 141 


Ax OLD minister, in a little country 
town, had one day in his congregation 
a very distinguished statesman. To the 
surprise of many in the congregation the 
service went on as usual and the min- 
ister preached with his accustomed 
earnestness and plainness of speech. At 
the close of the service several members 
asked: “Did you not notice that there 
was a senator in the congregation today? 
You did not appear nervous.” He re- 
plied: “I have been preaching in the 
presence of God for more than forty 
years. Why should the presence of any 
man disturb me?” When men have the 
Lord continually before them they will 
not become the slaves of public opinion. 


‘Take from our hearts, O God, every 
veil that would hide from us the shining 
of the heavenly light. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22 } 


GETTING AWAY WITH IT 
“GOD IS NOT MOCKED” 
READ GALATIANS 6:1-8 


A YOUNG man graduated from an 
eastern college and boasted that there 
were certain subjects that he never real- 
ly understood. He had read old ex- 
amination papers, and studied the an- 
swers to questions he thought would be 
asked. In this way he secured passing 
marks, but later confessed to a friend 
that in his professional career he had 
been severely handicapped because he 
needed the very knowledge which a 
study of the subjects he had skipped 
would have given him. In the realm of 
morals there is no such thing as com- 
mitting sin and “getting away with it.” 


Help us, O Lord, to discover Thy 
holy will, to discern the true from the 
Amen. 


[ SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2_] 


OUR FIRST LOYALTY 
“FOR ME, TO LIVE IS CHRIST” 
READ GALATIANS 2:20-21 


Dr. STEWART HERMAN, who was 
pastor of the American Church in Ber- 
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jin, Germany, for the six years previous 
to our entrance into the war, has writ- 
ten a book, “It’s Your Souls We Want.” 
Dr. Herman says that the one thing 
which was not permitted in Germany in 
pre-war days was any criticism of the 
government. Swift and severe punish- 
ment followed any attempt at criticism. 
Now, patriotism can be a noble thing 
but our supreme loyalty is to God in 
Christ Jesus. There can be no rival to 
His claims. If we are loyal to Him 
there will be no question about our loy- 
alty to our country. 


Lord, reveal to us that life wherein 
there is no bitterness nor hatred but 
rather peace and love. Amen. 


| SUNDAY, OCTOBER 24 I 


THE LOVE THAT KNOWS EVERYTHING 


“SEARCH ME. O GOD, AND KNOW 
MY HEART” 
READ PSALM 139 


W: CAN still remember much of a 
sermon delivered to children, years ago, 
on the text: “Thou God seest me.” It 
certainly was a searching address and 
probably we needed it. But we still 
think that the speaker made God too 
much like a great detective. Why can't 
we stress the other side of a great truth? 
God sees and understands all the good 
that never finds expression and gives 
people credit for having those impulses. 
He warmly commended David for want- 
ing to build a temple of worship al- 
though he wasn’t allowed to build it. 
“Thou didst well that it was in thine 
heart.” 


Lord, Thou dost lift all burdens from 
our hearts and put songs of joy and 
gladness on our lips. Amen. 


{ MONDAY, OCTOBER 25 I 


ATTRACTIVE GOODNESS 
“A LOVER OF GOOD MEN” 
READ TITUS 1:1-9 


Paut wrote to the Christians in Rome 
and among other things urged them to 
present their religion in an attractive 
way. He said: “Let not then your good 
be evil spoken of” (Romans 14:16). It 
is as though he said: ‘I want you to 
be good but I also want you to present 
your goodness in such a winsome way 
that others will be attracted to you and 
to the Saviour you serve.” We have all 
known good people who had a way of 
antagonizing others. We acknowledged 
their goodness but we were glad we 
didn’t have to live with them. But good- 
ness ought to be attractive. In that 
way we best recommend our Master. 


Lord, help us to become living epistles 
of Thine, known and read of all men. 
Amen. 


{__TUFSDAY, OCTOBER 26} 


THE QUALITY OF FAITHFULNESS 
“HE WAS A FAITHFUL MAN” 
READ MATTHEW 25:14-30 


. MAN named Hananiah was given 
an Important appointment in Nehemiah’s 
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WAR WITHOUT END 


e Amidst global upheaval, churches 
of our land are standing strong and 
steadfast — mighty fortresses in the 
War against sin and Satan which will 
continue until our Lord’s return. 
This war has raged through the 
ages; martyrs, saints and missionar- 
ies have given their lives to its 
cause. In the spirit of their heroic 
example our churches are striving 
as never before to win the world 
to Christ and hasten the coming of 
His Kingdom. 

e Whether it be the small country 
church at the crossroads or tucked 
in the hills, the town church bearing 
testimony to Main Street, or the 
imposing city church with its spires 
towering above the noise and clatter 
of busy streets — All are faithfully 
and fearlessly holding up the hands 
of our fighting men and lifting 
hearts and voices in prayer and 
praise and SONG, 


e Nothing stirs zeal or releases 
spiritual power more than fervent 
congregational singing. No songbook 
has won such instant and complete 
approval and widespread acceptance 
as the new all-purpose ‘Tabernacle 
Hymns Number Four.” Here you 
will find those old favorites that 
never die, with beautiful new com- 
positions: Choruses, Choir, Children 
and Special-day numbers, songs of 
Promise, Repentance, Blood, Grace, 
Second Coming, etc. 

e This “Song Book of the Nation” 
contains 342 heart-warming num- 
bers, complete indexes and well- 
chosen assortment of Scripture read- 
ings. Copies are still available in 
quality waterproof binding. Price 
not prepaid ONLY $55.00 a 100. A 
sample copy sent on request —give 
name of church, denomination 
and pastor. 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers of “‘Tabernacle Hymns Number Four™ “The Song Book of the Nation” 
344-P3 North Waller Avenue, Chicago 44, illinois 





Scriptural, Spiritual, Sound and Sane 
CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 
of Sunday Sehool Literature 


Premillennial, Practical, Pointed and Pure 


* FREE SAMPLE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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day because ‘“‘he was a faithful man and 
feared God above many.” That was his 
qualification for the position. He was 
faithful, reliable, dependable. When he 


hered to some creedal statement, for the 
creeds of the Christian Church did not 
come into existence until long after the 
Apostle’s death. Paul meant that his re- 
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IF STARS WERE LOAVES 
(Continued from page 32) 


“Going to have a mess of fall turnips, 
Kate,” bragged Grand, motioning her 
toward the garden path. “And would you 
just come and look at the pumpkins.” 

There came the call of a bob-white, 
and Katherine’s heart thumped. That was 
Stephen’s signal. In the old days she 
would have returned that call. But now— 
was it perfectly proper? 

“Pesky quail!” grumbled Grand. “Place 
js runnin’ over with them this fall. "Course, 
they'll be good to keep down the grass- 
hoppers and—gosh! It’s Stevie!” a de- 
lighted smile broke over his lined and 
weatherbeaten face. He leaned hard on 
his cane and waved to the tall figure cut- 
ting across the stubble of the cornfield. 

Katherine waved her hand too, in 
friendly greeting, watching Stephen as he 
circled the corn-shocks. She smiled to 
herself as she noticed he was in wrinkled 
corduroy slacks. A red and white plaid 
shirt was plainly visible beneath the zipper 
of his old leather jacket. Surely Rosalind 
had not seen him in this informal attire. 

He grinned amiably as he came up to 
them. “How’s the crops, Grand?” He 
held out his hand and Grand shook it 
solemnly. 

“Kit,” Stephen pronounced quietly, 
“you ought to get out in the sun more. 
Doctor’s orders. Did we work you too 
hard last week?” 

She shook her head, but Grand said, 
“The whole family jumped on her last 
night. Even Bruce noticed that she 
looked peaked. Got to take better care 
of yourself, Kate Carson.” 

So Bruce Douglas had noticed that she 
was worn out. Katherine felt an unrea- 
sonable flare of anger. Why shouldn’t 
she be tired, and what did it matter to 
Steve, or to Bruce or to anyone? She 
turned and fled, her sobs floating back in 
the stunned silence. 

Grand shook his grizzled head, but 
Stephen raced after Katherine, catching 
her by the old well. He pinioned her arms 
back against it, holding her there. 

“Kit?” he asked anxiously. “Kit, I’m 
s0 sorry, what is it?” He took from his 
pocket a white linen handkerchief and 
wiped her eyes gently. “I know that you 
need a vacation, Kit.” 

But Katherine had control of herself 
now, and said with dignity, “I don’t know 
why I cried, Dr. Chandler. I’m perfectly 
all right. It was ridiculous of me, and 
you may be sure it won’t happen again. 
Please let me go now. I’m sorry for acting 
like a silly school girl.” Her words came 
with stilted clarity and Stephen looked 
blankly into her face. He had not seen 
her cry for years, not since her father had 
been injured. A fleeting picture of Kit 
upon a ladder, nailing the sign, “Orchard 
Acres” drifted back into his memory. 

She was very dear to him, and Stephen 
knew that something was wrong with her, 
to make her cry. Overwork, of course. 
He had seen it in other hospitals, but they 
were considerate at Chandler. Neverthe- 
less, the past ten days had taken their toll. 

“Til arrange for you to have a week 
off, Kit. And I’m sorry. I noticed last 
week that you were looking a bit thin, 
and we can’t have you getting ill.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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New Suede-Back FLANNELGRAPH Figures 


These figures are ready to use. Printed in colors on heavy, suede-back 
paper they adhere to flannel background. 18 complete story sets available. 
Figures are 9 to 1114 inches high, average 12 to the set. Interchangeable 
for many stories. Acclaimed by teachers, child evangelism leaders and 
superintendents. Sample miniature figure on request. 


Make Bible Stories LIVE! 


These stories now available: () Christmas [] Easter (] The Triumphal 
Entry [J Moses at the Burning Bush [] Gideon and His 300 [ David 
and the Giant [] David and Abigail [] Naaman the Leper [) Daniel in 
the Lion’s Dew [J Isaac and the Wells [] The Contest on Mt. Carmel 
CO Boy Jesus Obeying [] Prodigal Son [] Good Samaritan [] The Lord’s 
Prayer [] Peter in Prison [) Eight Foreign Children (j Creation. . 


EACH STORY SET: $1. Order today. Also complete line of other visual 
(haters ir: aids and Sunday School supplies. Write today. 


mee" THE SCRIPTURE PRESS, Inc. 2°°.",$t2°5ST255 


Like the shelter and strength of a sturdy Oak 
against the storm, these “Bonds of Blessing” will 
protect you against worry or loss, and provide 
secure income the rest of your life. 


A SALVATION ARMY INCOME 
GIFT CONTRACT . 


...is your best investment because it is SAFE and 
gives you a high rate of return—up to 8% depend- 
ing on age. You avoid legal troubles over a will, 
you save in taxes and lawyer’s fees, and you ad- 
minister your estate while yet alive. 


Investigate this plan of triple blessings—(1) a life 
income for yourself, (2) provision for a survivor, 
and (3) participation in our world-wide work of 
relieving distress and saving souls. 


For Complete Information 
Mail Coupon Below 


THE SALVATION ARMY—Extension Department 
Territorial Secretary—719 North State St., Dept. CH-103, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send me full information on Salvation Army Income Gift Contract 
(Annuity) 










































For 12 years an inmate of an eastern state 
prison has been known only as No. 15045 
while paying his d&bt to society. For part 
of that time, however, he has been pointing 
men to God by sending portions of the 
Bible outside the prison as inscriptions on 
attractive “Gospel Rings\”* This unusual 
Christian ministry is going on simply 
because one day a fellow p isoner pointed 
No. 15045 to the Bible. There he found the 
Source of Eternal Life and Hope which start- 
ed him on his unique service ta the world. 
A changed life indeed! But that’s what 
the Bible does to men and women—and to 
boys and girls who hear it, study it and 
learn its truths. Of course, Sunday Sthool 
is the place to teach them the Bible \Way 
of Life.” And the ideal way to do this ° ; 
is through the 


ALL BIBLE GRADED SERIES 
of Sunday School Lessons 


This Series is so popular with thousands of Schools 

all over the country because: it ‘is graded into fiv 
departments (Beginner, Primary, Junior, Intermediate, 
Senior) with specially designed visual aids obtaina 

for Beginner, Primary and Junior groups; the worship 
service for each department is geared to the lesso 

each Sunday; the pupil “‘gets’’ the lesson through 


fascinating manuals designed especially for hi 
teen-age interest is captured; 
to adopt and maintain. 


the Series is econpmical 
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800 N. Clark St., Chicago 10, Ill. Dept. CH-103 


Piease send me FREE copies of ALL BIBLE Graded Series | 
of Sunday School Lessons, Teachers and Pupils Manuals, for | 


| dotting 


Dept(s). 1 enclose 10c toward mailing cost, 
*Also copy of the story ‘*No. 15045’’, 
Name 


Address 
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SEND and SELL Greeting Cards with iA 


CHRISTAAN 


Bo: DeLuxe Scripture Text St ae zoe rs is 
without eae ge best value on the market, 7S value. 
Our Companion Box of 18 Scripture Text Folders rece Birthday, 
Sick, Sympathy, etc.; sells readily at $1.00, All have envelopes 
to match. As a Sample offer we will send either of the above 
Assortments for 65c. Two or more Boxes 50c each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Organized groups earn funds. No experience need- 
ed. Profit up to 100%. Sell our complete Line of 12 Box Assort- 
a een — 300 Books and Bibles, We suggest you order 
SH PHERD'S Town CARD CO., Shepherdstown, Pa. Box 210 
and Callouses with 


TAPE your CORNS “omit ues for 


quick relief, eases pain, gently 
absorbs hard growths without 
injury to healthy tissue. Big 
spool, 60 sq. inches to clip and 
apply. Send $1 and if not de- 
ey lighted after using, get full_re- 
fund. COMFITAPE, Dept. 8, Burlington, Vt. 





' underfoot. 


“I want to work, Stevie, I must work 
every day.” Her words were so earnestly 
pleading that he again searched her face 
in wonder. 

“All right, Kit. But no more overtime 
and plenty of fresh air and exercise and 


_the right kind of food on schedule. I 


know what we’ve been through. You see, 
I’m not up to par, either.” He was worn 
looking, she noticed then; but his cheer- 
ful greeting of a few minutes back had 
contradicted that. ‘““Promise me?” Stephen 
insisted. 

“Ves,” she laughed shakily, “I promise.” 
She looked back up the path for Grand, 
but he had disappeared. 

“The first thing, then, is to get some of 
that fresh air—and a little exercise. I 
prescribe walking up to yon orchard and 
sitting under an apple tree for one-half 
hour.” 

They had started before she was hardly 
aware of it, Stephen’s hand linked com- 
panionably through her arm. They skirt- 
ed the cornfield, stopping now and then 
to exclaim over the size of one of Grand’s 
pumpkins he had so carefully planted. 

“Bet this’n would make a good jack-o- 
lantern,” Stephen said, and they re- 
called a Hallowe’en party of Hank’s grade- 
school days. They sauntered on toward 
the orchard, and he held up a_ barbed 
wire for her to crawl under. She was 
wearing a blue sweater and pleated skirt 
and looked about the same as when she 
was sixteen and they had come up for 
apples for pies for Susan. 

She disdained his outspread handker- 
chief and dropped down on the grass at 
the foot of a gnarled tree, tucking her 
feet under her and sitting back against 
its trunk. 

“You look better already.” 
dler said in approval, noting the flush of 
color high on her cheeks and that the 
blue of the sweater was no bluer than 


Dr. Chan- 


‘her eyes. 


Stephen sat down beside her, stretch- 
ing out his long legs and leaning back on 
his hands. “It’s great to get out in the 
country, Kit. I used to think about the 


| Old Orchard when I was supposed to be 
|studying at night. 
| dozen 
' through my mind. 


There would be a 
pictures of it flashing 
Bursting in white and 
pink in the spring, with you cutting some 
of the branches for the big blue jugs; 
then the green leaves with red pippins 
the trees; and autumn’s brown 
leaves fluttering down reluctantly like 
today.” He paused. dreamily looking 
about him. 

Katherine said _ breathlessly, 
know you are something of a poet, 
you, Stevie?” 

“No!” he said pursing his lips, “and 
don’t interrupt my flow of thoughts! I 
left out the last picture the ice- 
laden branches, with a hard crust of snow 
And a red-capped girl with 


different 


“You 
don’t 


a sled, pulling young Hank!” 


! 


|my sisters and brother. 


“You should have had a lot of broth- 
ers and sisters, 
softly. 

He nodded. 


Stevie,” Katherine said 


“But I did—I had you 


;and baby Dianthe and Hank—you were 


And Grand and 
Susan and Henry, Sr. Sometimes, Kit,” 
he said, “and I don’t mean to be un- 
kind to my parents—but sometimes I 
felt that I belonged more to the Carsons 
than to the Chandlers.” 


Katherine felt a joyous warmth steal. 
ing over her. Yet she felt sorry for a 
little old lady who had been too busy 
with her social organizations, and a kindly 
old physician who had been too busy 
with his patients to share life with a 
lonely boy. They never knew what they 
had missed. Katherine’s heart suddenly 
jumped. She had forgotten Rosalind en- 
tirely these past few minutes! 

She rose slowly to her feet. “I’ve so 
much to do, Stephen, to get ready to go 
to the reception this afternoon. And | 
want to help Mother, too.” 

“Don’t go. Not yet.” He grasped her 
hand and pulled her back to sit down 
beside him. “That’s one reason I came 
over—to tell you.” He picked up a piece 
of bark and started whittling away at it, 
“T guess there won't be any party today, 
Kit. Rosalind left on the midnight train 
for Baltimore. She received a wire from 
home, asking her to return immediately,” 
He straightened his shoulders and looked 
her squarely in the eye. He was very un- 
happy, Katherine could see that. “TI think, 
Kit, that she asked her mother to send 
the wire. I’m afraid she didn’t have a 
very good time here.” 

(To be continued) 


REFUGEES 


(Continued from page 20) 


to the well for water were guarded there 
and back. 

My last picture of Ming Ling was from 
the little boat which took us across the 
flood-covered fields one bright morning. 
Replacements had arrived and after eight 
long months of siege, I was free to go. 
On one side where the village had stood 
lay a devastated, shell-destroyed heap of 
ruins; on the other, the church school 
and westerners’ homes with five thousand 
refugees perched on the mountainside. 

The news in the papers today as the 
Japanese army advances may mean little 
to those who do not know China; but as 
the names of the destroyed cities come 
across the wires—Hankow, Canton, Kiu- 
kiang—I see again the stones and human 
remnants flying into the air as a shell hits 
‘ the endless, oncoming stream of 
refugee hordes . and the awful, quiet 
aftermath as the city life begins anew. 

The Japanese soldiers were like all sol- 
diers in time of war, trained as they had 
been—the training of the military ma- 
chine. The Chinese soldiers, poorly clad, 
low on ammunition, quartered on_ the 
countryside as is the custom of the 
Chinese army, were gentle and considerate 
of their own people. Their optimism was 
high and their attitude not one of defeat. 
Eighty-five percent of the Chinese pop- 
ulation are farmers, unprepared for war 
in the interior where it was never e%- 
pected. Only the intelligentsia are cogniz- 
amt of the situation; they do most of the 
stirring-up. There never has been such 
need for organization as there is now. 

But the war is welding China together 
as never before. The Great Dragon un- 
coils slowly; once aroused he responds 
quickly. Perhaps it is no mere coinci- 
dence that the blossom of the La Mei 
bush is the Chinese national flower, bloom- 
ing only in bitter weather. The La Mei 
bushes of Ming Ling may yet prove t0 
be prophetic. 
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I. CIVILIAN MORALE 
a (Continued from page 135) 


ly § lovely cathedral of Canterbury—‘‘a gray 
y pearl set in green velvet”—whose stained- 
glass windows, including the iron frames 
y | of the 13th Century, are gone. mi F 

ly By the dim blue light of a blacked-out i : = ONLY CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


| train returning to London from Dover I =m ‘ aa CAN WIN THE PEACE! 
fell into conversation with a workingman “a — 


» | who was going on the nightshift in a fac- 
» | tory within range of cross-channel shells. 
| §f The all-clear sounded as our train moved 
out of the station and up the ravine. This 
1+ fis what he said: “Oh, we came through 
n all right. What they gave us wasn’t so 
.e | bad. It may be still worse for us when 
‘e ff our invasion starts and they try to stop 
t. | it. But they will catch the worst of it 
» | from now on.” 
nl That’s the way most of the British feel, 
» | although comparatively few live in the 
» J invasion ports which are still visited daily 
@ §j by “tip-and-run” raiders. The success of 
, | the North African campaign and its use 


as a base of attack on Festung Europa Blessed are the peacemakers 


d [has not affected the general feeling that 





a fj England remains the chief point of de- | Our fondest hopes, after the war is won, are for a just and durable peace. To 
ce an eat ts eee uae oe realize these dreams, Christianity’s part in this peace must be planned and 
. ents lost in France during the last set in motion in advance. Make it the subject of prayer in your church and 
war, but that part of the war is just be- Sunday school. Emphasize it in your teaching. Strive to reach more people 
ginning | now. » ‘ for Christ than ever before. 

a oe aaa an Basmati Church and publishing house have a oneness of purpose. We look to you 
Britain with Germany in this fourth year for your cooperation—through your purchases of teaching materials and 

nm fof war. Yet, the discomforts I had to through your spiritual support. In return, we provide the printed helps that 

¢ ff endure were far less exacting than I had are especially prepared—as no one else can prepare them—to assist you in your 


x. — foreseen after having lived in Germany. 
it Service in English hotels wasn’t all that 
». ff one could desire but there was still soap Don’t let any consideration deprive you of the joy of sharing in our joint 
df at the washbowl and there were fresh responsibility. Only Christian teaching can win the peace! 

ff J towels on the racks. The rooms were in- 

| ff adequately heated but you could keep an 


particular teaching task. 


d electric heater aimed at your shins. Once OGRES aia ; 

» Thad - room for five dian which had no ee sets Beyiae THIRTY ca veeeieaen HOUSES 
; ny ~ 7 poverty — to be called aia £ N ao in the interest of all-out Christian teaching 

e whenever I wanted to get in. 

is The amounts of staple food and cloth- 


a" ag you can obtain in both countries are Write to Official Protestant Publishers Group, P.O. Box 67, Chicago 90, Mlinois, 
+ ff very similar, but for all the much-vaunted for a copy of the free booklet, ‘‘Progress through Cooperation. 

n German efficiency, rationing works better : 5 

s in England. The black market is almost 
i non-existent, whereas it is a standing joke 





— 


tf in Germany that “it would be impossible Cae \ “A Masterpiece” 
to live off the black market if it weren’t 7 ny OR CANE, A. FOLENS 
|- for rations.” m1 ils WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE’S fascinating 
d Jack Fleischer of the United Press and wee ietheneen cae ance 
\- I agreed that our first meal in England \ See : Modern in viewpoint, without sacrifice of 
i surpassed all our expectations. He, too, lil oP eae 4 ae ta cates eatin ee “the 
¢ | had been in Germany right up to the end. TM Sa aa) 2 Story of the Bible told with all its might 
¢ ] We had dropped into the first little hotel “acct Aduha feel ies taxcination: yet uo child con mist 
e we found. There were fresh, white table- aE ss its meaning. 
is cloths and napkins! Not even the Hotel = gains tt antes os ae ae 
t. Kaiserhof on Unter den Linden had : paintings from the famed Copping NOW 
)- boasted anything but untidy tablecloths Si jusveraeenaemsenea nas baa 
it and paper serviettes in the year before is : $195 
- ff weleft. A polite waitress took our order. gee ES 
- ff The water carafe sparkled. Food coupons | ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
e Were mot needed. (You can stay in a oe —— At You: Bookstore 
h | hotel for five days without surrendering = . 
your ration cards and it is never neces= | Apa ee 
T sary to carry coupons into restaurants.) EARN MONEY cc 
- The three-course meal was good, and PORTERS A DREAM OF HEAVEN 
s ere was enough. a No gouitees training or talent @ REBECCA SPRINGER'S VISION OF HEAVEN 
; It is at home that the shoe pinches teaches you, by mail, in 10 simple, [| exciting chapsers. ‘Keunton of loved ones, “our home lite 
‘| fj} somewhat. Although the system is differ- Scan cham and tie Ween, ete, The most detailed description of heaven ever at- 


1- ° Detailed guidance for your every tempted! 
ent, the German and the Briton get only Se step. Send for free book today. @ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 


Ss. 
about a half-pound of meat ent Ci ianapoli ss ' you've 
= er week a 121 Monument Circle, Room 3910, Indianapolis 9, Ind. Intra Muros is of vital importance to you, if you've 
warter-pound of liter ox ik, 0 cum Please send me free book and outline of lessons, | \eu'piit tor Whose he. hase test ‘hived ened Book! (An 
= ’ Pp Name > joy and happiness that came to the author. See why thou- 
(Continued on page 60) a a ae sands have praised this book. Illustrated. Postpaid $1.00. 


a Edition limited ..... So order at once. 
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NEW BOOKS 


TO READ 
Ly 
DANIEL A. POLING 


The Apostle, by Sholem Asch. (804 pp., Putnam, $3.00.) 
This novel is written by a Jew, but it transcends race and js 
timeless. It has captured the Messianic song of the ages and 
has the dynamics of “The word made flesh.” Not in our time 
has the equal of “The Apostle” been written in any school of 
fiction and though in the mind of the author it is one book with 
“The Nazarene.” “The Apostle” is greater. Surely even as the 
prophets of his people were inspired. this writer is inspired— 
and from the same source. If he has not for himself found in 
Jesus the Messiah then, as was falsely charged of another, he 
is “beside himself”! Clearly Sholem Asch has made a book for 
the ages. 





Mary Darlin’, by Evelyn Voss Wise. (257 pp., Appleton- 
Century, $2.00.) Here is one of the blessed books—gentle as a 
spring rain, lovely as sunset but set to the music of courage and 
faith. The heroine is a Roman Catholic but also she is timeless 
and universal. 


Towards An Abiding Peace, by R. M. McIver. (195 pp., Mac- 
millan, $2.50.) A dynamic. comprehensive, practical formula 
for the peacemakers, although not a summary of what others 
have written. Here is the heart of practically every peace pro- 
gram that is now being discussed. Definitely it is what the title 


suggests. 


The End of the Beginning, by the Right Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill. (332 pp., Little. Brown, $3.50.) This is the latest 
volume in the Churchill library that will become the classic 
record of the present World War. It does more than mark the 
Prime Minister's greatest achievements; it chronicles the Geth- 
semane of freedom and recites the epic of democracy. 


Hope Deferred, by Jeanette Seletz. (436 pp., Macmillan, 
$2.75.) A great novel. Its moments of sophistication and 
over-emphasis upon the false note in religion do not obscure 
its true quality and worth. Here is a man who refuses to 
recognize defeat, who attains the prize of moral and scientific 
achievement and whose hope is at last accomplished. The best 
“doctor novel” I have yet read. 


The Arms Are Fair, by Bradford Smith. (237 pp., Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.50.) In any year here is a splendid first novel. Such 
sentences as these make its pages !umincus: 

And Tadeo when he looked at her now saw, not the shapeless 
uniform or even the strong and gentle face, but the woman 
whose understanding came of a race wrinkled deep in time and 
blessed with an effervescent youth, 2 woman who was beauti- 
ful and strong like a castle against the recurrence of his battle 
fear and gentle with an unyielding tirmness. 


A Japanese soldier comes through his Gethsemane to his re- 
generation triumph. There is victory without hate and beauty 
above ashes. War is made as hideous as it should be made, but 
even in war there is something greater. No finer thing has 
been done to interpret the soul of China to America and to the 
world. 





American Counterpoint, by Alexander Alland. (158 pp., John 
Day, $3.00.) One of the most effective studies in photographs 
that I have ever seen. We are Americans all and all of us look 
out from these pages. Our likenesses and our differences are 
strong and unmistakable, but our unity is in love of freedom. 
It is one of the timely books of the year. 


Three Times I Bow, by Carl Glick. (259 pp., Whittlesey, 
$2.50.) A series of new Chinatown stories centering about the 
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experiences of a young and thoroughly de- 
lightful American-Chinese, his wife and 
their small son. The hero marches in the 
uniform of the United States Army. The 
volume is filled with intimate tales and 
crowded with laughter. 


The Story of Dr. Wassell, by James 
Hilton. (158 pp., Little, Brown, $1.50.) 
The profound, true and moving story of 
an American navy doctor. The author 
has done something entirely worthy of 
his “Good-by Mr. Chips.” 


The Story of the Americas, by Leland 
Dewitt Baldwin. (700 pp., Simon & Shus- 
ter, $3.50.) The most complete and satis- 
fying short history that I have yet read. 
The entire Western hemisphere is com- 
prehended in a continuous narrative. Four 
hundred and fifty years of exploration, 
settlement and cultural development are 
the raw material out of which this narra- 
tive is made. It is as vividly thrilling as 
a romantic novel. 


Srimad Bhagavatum, (The Wisdom of 
God), translated by Swami Prabhava- 
nanda. (352 pp., Putnam. $2.50.) One of 
the supreme religious classics of the ages 
is brilliantly translated. The author de- 
serves, and I am sure will have, the grati- 
tude of the English-speaking world. 


Happiness For Sale, by Grace Noll 
Crowell. (25 pp.. Augsburg, $.75.) One of 
CHRISTIAN HERALD’s most popular con- 
tributors has written a gorgeous story for 
Christmas or any other season. 


Science, Religion, and The Future, by 
C. E. Raven. (125 pp.. Macmillan, $2.00.) 
In this book one is reminded that the 
journey of science has not been a tri- 
umphant march. We agree that both 
science and religion must each take a 
share of blame for mankind’s failures. 
Here are eight lectures, in the first four 
of which is a review of the history of dis- 
aster. The second four consider how the 
fight may be won. 


Mayling Soong Chiang, by Helen Hull. 
(32 pp., Coward-McCann, $.75.) Never 
have I met in any language or land a 
more radiant, a more beautiful woman 
than Mayling Soong Chiang — Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek. This little book is the 
intimate picture of her personality. It 
lacks only one element to be perfect—the 
note of Christian experience which to me 
is the first note of her glorious life. 


Survival, by Phyllis Bottome. (339 pp.. 
Little, Brown, $2.50.) A writer of distinc- 
tion has achieved in this her finest novel. 
The hero is one of the most complete and 
attractive characters yet created in 20th 
Century literature. “Survival” is a mature, 
gteat story. There are sentences and para- 
graphs in it that lift it high above the 
crowd. However. it is not a guide for 
Christian doctrine. 


When Hearts Are Light Again, by Emi- 
lie Loring. (292 pp., Little, Brown, 
$2.00.) Here is a love story that moves 
with the breathtaking speed of the best 
mystery tale. A mill town in New Eng- 
land in the immediate present provides the 
scene. 
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By Grace Noll Crowell 
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Mlustrations by LEE MERO PRICE... $.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, oR 
AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 









Oswald’s Pet Dragon, by Carl Glick. (33 pp., Coward-Mc. 
Cann, $1.75.) Here is a fairy tale of the 20th Century, em- 
blazoned with the illustrations of Kurt Wiese. It will give you 
a Pet Dragon for your own backyard! 


Christ and This Crisis, by Samuel M. Shoemaker. (151 pp., 
Fleming Revell, $1.50.) The profound mind of the author fo- 
cuses upon three questions: 1. Is the life I am living worth a 
soldier dying for? 2. Am I living on God’s side? 3. Am I fight- 
ing honestly and wholly against evil wherever I see it? If you 
are concerned with the matters of a positive faith, you will find 
this little volume absorbing. 


The Shepherd God, by Joseph Howard Gray, D.D. (112 pp, 
Winston, $1.00.) One of the most illuminative and intimate 
studies of the Twenty-Third Psalm I have ever read. Filled 
with illustrative material and drawing widely upon many 
sources, the chief source is never obscured. God is our Shep- 
herd and through these pages He leads us toward fulfillment 
and glory in Jesus Christ. His “Peace be unto you” and “My 
Father’s House” is the conclusion of the whole matter. 


The Sun Trail, by Merritt Parmelee Allen. (198 pp., Long- 
mans-Green, $2.00.) The hero of this story is one of the pre- 
éminent figures in the conquest and pioneering of the West. The 
author has added not only a new volume to his romantic bi- 
ographies of America’s history, but he has increased his own 
stature with the youth of America. I like this book better than 
anything he has done before and I have greatly enjoyed them 
all. 


Great Nights of the Bible, by Clarence E. Macartney. (224 
pp., Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50.) The author’s unmistakable 
gift for illuminating the Scriptures and for illustrating his be- 
liefs has again brought forth a harvest from richly productive 
soil. Certainly “some of God’s mightiest acts in the drama of 
Providence and redemption” have taken place at night; there 
are songs in the night and both joy and triumph come with the 
morning. 


British Labor and the Beveridge Plan, by Frederick Joseph 
Scheu. (126 pp., Island Press, $1.00.) In reviewing this sig- 
nificant and timely book my friend, Justin Wroe Nixon, writes: 

At last we have a survey of the Beveridge scheme for social 

security in postwar Britain, that is brief and easy to under- 

stand. This scheme gives the plain people a minimum of pro- 
tection against dire want. Maternity benefits, children’s al- 
lowances; unemployment, disability and sickness insurance; 
and retirement pensions are described. Can Britain afford it? 

Who are against it? What challenge does it fling out to us 

in America? These questions are asked and answered. Cer- 
tainly the first touch of depression after the war will make 
this whole matter an issue. This brief inexpensive book fur- 
nishes liberal-minded ministers and laymen with arguments to 
answer this onslaught. 















Who Dare to Live? by Frederick B. Watt. (68 pp., Macmil- 
lan, $1.25.). A realistic war poem worthy of a high place in the 
twentieth-century library. This tale of a typical freighter cap- 
tain introduces us to Merchant Marine seamen and brings us 
into intimate touch with those who keep the food lines open. 


Children Need Adults, by Ruth Davis Perry. (136 pp., Har- 
per, $1.50.) Certainly they do. Just as you and I need children. 
The focus is entirely on pre-school years. The book is written 
out of experience with children in a distinguished nursery school 
in the United States. Here is sound scholarship in non-technical 
language. 


Life and Worship, by Erma Paul Ferrari. (96 pp., Standard 
Publishing, $1.25.) These worship services for young people 
will be equally acceptable in conservative or liberal congrega- 
tions—and this is written without prejudice to the dynamic, 
unfailing, evangelical quality of the material. There is the sim- 
plicity of sound psychology under the lure of the spirit. 


Battle Hymn of China, by Agnes Smedley. (539 pp., Knopf, 
$3.50.) The world is a battle, the hymn of life is a marching 
song and this book makes China the director of a global orches- 
tra. For four years the author lived at the front with guerrilla 
and national armies. She has shared their sufferings and given 
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us this epic which is militantly outspoken 
and challenges your opinions and perhaps 
your convictions in every chapter. It is 
a remarkable book! 


Prayer for These Times, by Harry G. 
Post. (166 pp., Coward-McCann, $1.75.) 
The volume is exactly what the title indi- 
cates. The subjects covered are timely 


and vital. The prayers offered are strong | 


and beautiful. Here is a plan for a New 
Order through prayer. 


Between Tears and Laughter, by Lin 
Yutang. (216 pp., John Day, $2.75.) 
Clearly the Occidental world leaves the 
author disillusioned and discouraged. He 
jg a Caustic critic—particularly of Mr. 
Churchill. Some will classify this book as 
a brilliantly bitter volume, but its laugh- 
ter makes its tears luminous. It is both 
realistic and grim, and unmistakably it 
adds to the literary stature of Lin Yutang. 


Enemy Brothers, by Constance Savery. 
(313 pp., Longmans, Green, $2.50.) The 


story of this German boy—Hitler’s youth 


—is one of the stories of the year. Upon 
these pages is the luminous contrast be- 
tween a free people and a people chained 
by a pagan ideology. Here one may judge 
opposing cultures by the children they 
produce. 


The Goodspeed Parallel New Testa- 
ment, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. (600 pp., 
University of Chicago Press, $2.00.) It 
was inevitable that this Parallel New Tes- 
tament, the American translation and the 
King James version, should appear. It 


now comes to us with historical introduc- | 


tions and notes for each book, written by 


Edgar J. Goodspeed. Here are features | 


that are not found in any other New Tes- 
tament; here is preserved the unequalled 
beauty of the King James version, with 
all the added qualities of the Goodspeed 
translation. There is nothing lost and 
there are invaluable gains. The volume 
will take its place permanently in the 
Library of Religion. 


A Short History of Chinese Civilization, | 


by Tsui Chi. (388 pp., Putnam, $4.00.) 
A veritable classic of condensation and 
one of the most brilliant historical writ- 
ings of the generation. 


Land of Suspense, by Eivind Berggrav. 
(144 pp., Augsburg, $1.50.) The heroic 
Norwegian bishop, whom the Nazis could 
hot stop nor turn aside, moves in these 
pages to the isolated villages and com- 
munities of his beloved land. He com- 
munes with the people and tells us of their 
way of life and of their attitude toward 
God. Nothing is too small for this man’s 


greatness and no risk too great for his 


Courage, 


How to Make Friends for Your Church, 
by John L, Fortson. (186 pp., Association 


Press, $2.00.) The author of this volume | 


as done more than write a “Dale Car- 
negie” for the religious groups. He has 
assembled a public relations program for 
the church—the local church and the 
church united for community action. He 
has made a textbook for study groups as 
well as prepared informative reading for 
pastors and all other religious workers. 
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Dr. William L. Stidger 
of the Boston University 
School of Theology 


has used as inspiration for a sermon 
and for a radio talk 


ey a 
DR. WASSELL 


By James Hilton 





O' THIS story of the courage 
and faith of an American 
Navy doctor who stayed with 
his wounded men during the 
Japanese invasion of Java Dr. 
Stidger says: “It is our Christian 
gospel, prayer, faith, sacrifice... 
put into dialogue and life. Since 
it is by a famous writer, it will 
no doubt be a best seller, so it 
does not need you and me, But 
WE need it.” 


Read it as fiction, 
realize it is fact! 


The author's royalties will be given 
to the Navy Relief Society 
Fourth Large Printing 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 










Since 1863 
At Your Bible Bookstore 


hristian Greeting Cards 


For Sale or for Personal Use 
New, attractive CHRISTMAS and EVERY DAY Greet- 
ings with worthwhile sentiments, many with Bible 
Texts—in great variety of artistic settings—the type of 
Greetings Christian people are looking for. Cards that 
are different—not found in stores—Boxed and Unboxed 
—good profit—No investment necessary. 
Sales Plan on request. 
PEASE oases CARDS, Ine. 

264 Laurel St. H Buffalo 8, tl, Y. 


Catalog and 








LIFETIME GOSPEL GIFTS 


for profitable resale, for fund raising personal 

Gospel Gifts consisting of Self-standing welts iiseemstanictbege 
Crosses—Gospel Pocket Lites or Photo-Lockets with Scrip- 
ture Verse and key-chains attached—Scripture Text Pencils 


SALE PRICES. Write TODAY for complete information! 


LOUIS GOULD DEPT. 6 
Post Office Box 38, Station K, New York 28, N. Y. 





CIVILIAN MORALE 
(Continued from page 55) 


of eggs a month and one orange. In 
both countries, children are especially 
cared for. Fresh vegetables are frequently 
scarce but there is greater variety in Eng- 
land, to which the much-maligned Brus- 
sels sprout makes its modest contribu- 
tion. 

The two nations have not always run 
parallel in the matter of food. In several 
respects, the Germans were worse off 
before rationing began, at the beginning 
of the war, than they were when a fairly 
equitable system of distribution was set 
up and, especially, after the legal plunder 
of occupied countries began to come in. 
Britain, on the other hand, did not clamp 
down at once and has only felt the 
squeeze in the last two years, particu- 
larly after her granaries were wiped out 
in the raids and the merchant marine 
chain nearly broke. During the first war 
year, some members of our Berlin Em- 
bassy obtained menus from London hotels 


| which were shown to drooling Germans. 


But now the condition of the two coun- 
tries is basically similar, although the 
Germans have been led to believe that 
the British are worse off than themselves. 
Actually the British are better off. 
There are two big “lifts” in the British 
diet when compared with the German. 
In the first place, the British get the 


| Lend-Lease goods which include powdered 


eggs, tinned meats like Spam, (to be 
found on menus as jambon pressé Améri- 
can) dehydrated milk, cheese, and other 
items. To be sure, the powdered eggs 
cannot be compared with “shelleggs” (as 
the fresh variety is now called) but they 
provide essential food values and, when 
cooked expertly, cannot be detected from 
fresh eggs, except by gourmets. During 
my seven weeks in England I had only 
two “shelleggs” (friends told me I was 
lucky) but there were scrambled pow- 
dered eggs every morning for breakfast. 
Secondly, as I have already pointed out, 
there is plenty of tea and coffee to wash 
a meal down. This makes a tremendous 


| difference. 


Of course, the British never have been 
great coffee ‘drinkers, largely because they 
never knew how to make it. In recent 
years they have improved and now 
British hotels are using forty percent more 
coffee than they did ten years ago. But 
there is no black market for coffee! That 
fact, if publicized properly, would do 


‘more to undermine German morale than 


anything I can think of. When we left the 
Reich, last year, unrationed coffee was 
selling for 60 reichsmarks per pound and 
the latest report indicates that the price 
has skyrocketed to 200 marks ($80). 
The British diet is well balanced and 
national health has actually improved. 
This is not the case in Germany where 
starchy foods and bread made of potato 
flour have had deleterious effects. Many 
British mothers in industrial areas had 
been accustomed, at mealtime, to sending 
a youngster to the local “fish and chip” 
dealer (chips are actually French-fried 
potatoes) for a bagful of his greasy prod- 
uct. It was a cheap and lazy way of feed- 
ing the family. Today the well-balanced 
ration cards are being used to the limit 
and nothing is permitted to go to waste. 
There are some things that are badly 


missed. Onions and lemons, for instance, 
I took a suitcaseful of dehydrated onions 
and lemon extract, together with poy. 
dered milk, banana flakes, fatty soup mix. 
tures, etc., along with me because I knew 
that I would receive invitations which 
would strain the household economy of 
friendly hosts. No presents could have 
been more welcome than these. At first | 
was embarrassed at offering such modest 
gifts but, upon discovering how popular 
they were. I had no hesitation in a 
august personages like the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the veteran actor, George 
Arliss that I felt it would be undemo.- 
cratic to discriminate against them. Both 
of them were not only amused but ap- 
preciative. 

Social distinctions have, to a very great 
extent, been leveled. The best meals | 
ate outside private homes were not in the 
swank West End hotels where a stiff cover. 
charge is levied for more elegant atmos. 


‘phere and service, but in the humble can- 


teens and “British Restaurants” 
operated for workers. 

In Germany, coffee can be exploited to 
best advantage—by those who hoard it— 
in buying goods or services which are 
otherwise almost unobtainable. For ex 
ample, in getting accommodations on the 
few trains which still carry sleeping cars, 
or in ordering clothes. With discreet use 
of the lowly bean it was possible to get 
genuine English woolens at certain tailor- 
ing shops. In England this method of pro- 
cedure is not necessary. 

Both countries have rationed clothes 
very strictly. In Germany you get 150 
points and in England only 48, but the 
quantity of clothing remains the same, 
namely, one suit or one dress per year 
plus a few other accessories such as under- 
wear, socks or stockings, shirts, etc. The 
difference is in the quality. Good material 
is still the general thing in Britain whereas 
substitutes prevail under Hitler’s rule. 

Just before Pearl Harbor day I bought 
a ready-made suit in Berlin. It is heavy 
and warm but it is scratchy, poorly cut 
and generally uncomfortable. I paid an 
exorbitant price for it, and now I wear it 
only for exhibition purposes. 

The more I have seen of both countries, 
the more convinced I am that these 
physical aspects of wartime existence are 
relatively unimportant. Food is intended 
primarily to stoke the human furnace and 
produce animal energy. Clothing is de- 
signed primarily to cover one’s bones and 
promote warmth. Both in England and 
Germany these ideas have been kept well 
in mind, especially as the problem of fuel 
supply is vexing. I have good reason to 
remember how cold German houses were 
in the first three war winters and, al 
though this last year was blessedly mild in 
England, the British had ‘a difficult time 
keeping warm in houses where not more 
than one open fire—the traditional meth- 
od of heating—could be kept. 

We might sum it all up in saying that 
neither nation has cracked up for lack of 
creature comforts; so far as I can see, it 
is idle to expect any crack-up on either 
side because of such a lack. That crack-up 
may be quite a long way off yet, even with 
the deluge of bombs that have been falling 
both on England and the Reich. But of 
bombs—and the Church—we’ll talk next 
month, 
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YOUR BOY AND THE CHAPLAIN 
(Continued from page 33) 


are faithful. 

In spite of his many duties on the post, 
the chaplain takes part in the religious 
life of communities situated near the 
camp. It is his privilege to know the 
ministers of nearby churches and to work 
with them in their efforts to offer more 
to the men in the Army. These local ac- 
tivities take the form of parties arranged 
by church members, entertainment of sol- 
diers in their homes and special services 
planned by the local churches. The chap- 
lain is the liaison officer between the sol- 
@ diers and the church folks who are anxious 
to provide a religious home background 
for men away from their own homes. 

Back in camp again, the chaplain keeps 
regular office hours so that the men may 
come to him for consultation. The faith 
which the soldiers have in the chaplain 
js evidenced by the fact that one often 
has to wait his turn to get in to see him. 
The men come to him because he has 
given such sound and sympathetic advice 
to so many others. They know that the 
chaplain has “helped a pal out of a jam,” 
and that when their own story or problem 
istold he will assist rather than condemn. 
Because of these qualities and because of 
his easy accessibility, soldiers will tell 
things to the chaplain that they would not 
tl any other officer. I do not want to 
sive the impression that he can, or will, 
“fx” anything, but he will help. 

The chaplain must be a true philosopher 
and a practical student of psychology. In 
this connection I was told of a young 
sidier who came into the Army and 
whose actions for a year were exemplary; 
then came the denouement! A rough and 
tough “big shot” came into his squad. 
This “tough guy” proceeded to break all 
the rules he could and was constantly in 
trouble, but always managed to carry the 
day through sheer braggadocio and lies. 
Unfortunately, this had an appeal for the 
younger boy and, mistaking it for a mark 
of superiority, he began to ape the new- 
comer. The result was inevitable: after 
ayear’s good work, he was always in trou- 
ble, too. The case was brought to the 
attention of the chaplain, who called the 
boy into his office. When their conference 
was over, the boy had a loathing for the 
“big shot.” 

Any chaplain could go on for hours 
reciting stories of his contacts with the 
soldiers without giving names, places or 
clues to their identity; he could tell of 
problems of sex, honesty, failures and 
maladjustment covering the whole gamut 
of human foibles. He could tell of the 
happy solutions of a great percentage of 
these contacts. But these few illustrations 
will suffice to show us that the chaplain 
is justly respected by enlisted man and 
oficer alike; that he holds a high position 
in the Army and that he is capable of 
doing his job. 

If he hadn’t possessed proven ability, 
te would not be here. To be commis- 
soned an officer in the Army of the 
United States, he must first be a gradu- 
ate of an accredited college or university 
and a recognized theological seminary. 
His application for a commission as chap- 
hin must be endorsed by four leaders of 
his own denomination. Furthermore, he 
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“Train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” One of 
the best ways to train children is 
to put good books into their hands. 
Books that not only hold their in- 
terest but mold their lives into 
strong and beautiful characters. 
Don’t neglect your children dur- 
ing wartimes. They are tomor- 
row’s leaders. 


PICTURE-STORY LIFE OF CHRIST 
by Elsie E. Egermeien | 


Adapted from Egermeier’s famous Bible Story Book. This book of stories 
and pictures puts the breath of life into the great and noble characters of 
New Testament times. They seem to step out of the pages as real living 
people, A child cannot resist picking up the book for its stories and pictures 
are so inviting. Big clear type makes reading a delight. Almost every story 
is illustrated with a full-page picture. Several great paintings are repro- 
duced in beautiful colors. It is bound in durable grained fabrikoid. Wrapped 
in a Sallman designed color printed jacket. Three hundred pages, size 6x9. 
It’s an unusual book and priced at only $2.00. 


¢ 
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EGERMEIER’S BIBLE STORY BOOK 


Recognized leader. The whole Bible in story form with many pictures 
in both black and white and full-color plates. Has a section of Holy 
Land scenes, questions and answers on the stories, animated maps, 
pictorial section on life of Christ. Bound in de luxe style. A library 
edition. Comes in gift box. Ask for Style C—$3.95. 


A WARNER PRESS PRODUCT 
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It’s a great comfort to know 
that the funds so wisely placed 
in Moody Annuities will bring 
regular and generous checks as 


long as one lives. 


And it’s a great joy to know 
that these funds are being used 
to spread the gospel and bring 
happiness into the lives of 


countless thousands of people. 


Find out how YOU, too, can 


receive these liberal, regular 
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SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 


Sunday-scroal 
lesson helps 


on the Uniform Lessons 


tera Me tests a 
room with bath 


FOI 50 1057.00 Double 


1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 


Union lesson helps and story papers Write for Maps and Booklet 


are Bible-centered, undenominational, ry 
easy to teach and interesting to study. ~ 


nciictgsaraatnnras (ll) Pier @rxencs 
14 East 28th St. 
slic Eat Aone NY: 


age group. Write for FREE specimens. 
George Hl. Newton ~ y 


This Winter at 
HOTEL LAKE ALFRED 


LAKE ALFRED, FLORIDA 


American Sunday-School Union 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


1816 Chestnut St. 


CAMS (UIA Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work—prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma. 
Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single subjects if de- 
sired. High school education is very important for advancement in 
business and industry and socially. n’t be handicapped all — 


lif School graduate. Start your training now. 
American School, Dpt. H-725, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


homelike atmosphere. 75 large rooms, most with bath, 
steam heat; beautiful situation, near lakes, bathing, 
fishing; close to large cities, Bok Tower, Cypress 
Gardens. Rates begin at 


$30 A MONTH 
Excellent meals at moderate cost. 

booklet and special season rates. Jos. H. Chamberlain, 
Mer., Hotel Lake Alfred, Lake Alfred, Florida 
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Maybe It’s NERVES CO 


Don’t take the day’s worries to bed with you—good advice 
but hard to follow when we’re Nervous and Restless. DR. 
MILES NERVINE (Liquid or Effervescent Tablets) helps 
to relieve nervous tension, to permit refreshing sleep. Why 
don’t you try it when you are Nervous, Cranky, Restless? 
Get it at your drug store—Liquid, 25e and $1.00. Effer- 
vescent Tablets, 35 and 75c. Read directions on the package 
and use only as directed. Miles Laboratories, Inc.,Elkhart,Ind. 


rres NERVINE: 


Ye oe oe 








Enjoy the comforts of a modern hotel with friendly, 


Write today for | 


must have served at least three years jp 
an active pastorate where he was respon. 
sible for the parish. Having secured the 
endorsements, he is allowed to place his 
application with the Committee of Army 
and Navy Chaplains. A personal inter. 
view sorts out those not physically capa. 
ble of the work. If he is approved, he 
is sent to the Chaplains’ School at For 
Benjamin Harrison for a six-weeks’ course 
given by men who have had wide exper. 
ence in the Army. After this he tries his 
own wings—and few fledglings fail. 

This careful selection of the chaplain, 
the intensive training given to him and the 
backing he receives on the military post, 
indicate that the Army places a high value 
on his work and on the part that religion 
plays in the armed forces. But the chap. 
lain needs more than the backing of those 
in the Army itself—he needs your back- 
ing. He needs the cooperation of. the 
churches near his post. More than all 
else, he needs help from the folks back 
home. 

An experience of one of the chaplains at 
Mather Field was at first hard to believe 
—but he says that unfortunately the story 
is not at all uncommon. An enlisted man 
came to the post some time ago, and at- 
tended the chapel services regularly, At 
home he had been brought up in the ways 
of the Church, and his zeal had been so 
great that he was made a deacon at an 
early age. He was inducted into service 
and sent miles away from home; he was 
lonesome. For weeks he waited anxiously 
to hear from those in his home-town 
church, but no news was forthcoming. His 
family wrote to him sporadically, but his 
church, for which he had worked so faith- 
fully, forgot him. After several months 
of this, he became disillusioned and bitter. 
His thoughts ran in this vein: “Is this all 
I meant to those people? They have for- 
gotten that I exist. How could my min 
ister preach the sermons he did and then 
do this? If this is Christianity, why should 
I bother to lead a Christian life? They 
only wanted to use me.” 

The result was that the young man 
forgot his Christian training and gave in 
to all those temptations which the world 
at large, and not just the Army, has to 
offer. It was the wrong path to follow, 
and it often led him to the guard house. 
It was there the chaplain found him. 
After talking with the boy, he wrote to 
his church back home—he wrote to the 
minister—he wrote to friends—he wrote 
to the boy’s family. No one bothered to 
answer a single one of the chaplain’s let- 
ters. Having done his duty so far as the 
home church was concerned, he took mat- 
ters into his own hands and before long 
the boy was his right-hand man in the 
chapel. Before he was transferred to 
another camp, his faith was restored—but 
it was through no encouragement from his 
own parish. ; 

If the boy’s own church had done its 
duty, the problem would never have risen. 
Is your church keeping faith with its boys 
in the service? If all churches kept faith 
with their soldiers, they would have small 
worry about those extravagant tales they 
hear of life in the Army. Rest assured 
that the Army chaplain will conscientious: 
ly do his job for and with your son, but 
he needs your help. Don’t fail either one 
of them, if you love your boy! 
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FRIENDS OF GOD 


AND HUMANITY 


(Continued from page 35) 


ment. Thus they were allowed by the 
Germans to carry on their radiant work 
of caring for the sick, for hungry children, 
for the poor and old, for the political 
outcasts. There were incredible handicaps 
in the way of shipping supplies; there 
were great tangled spider-webs of com- 
slications in the way of international ex- 
change and banking, which needed all 
the patient, self-less Quaker perseverance 
to untangle. In the tortuous problem of 
shipping food and medical supplies, they 
ysed the same resourceful ingenuity w hich 
able businessmen show in running their 
factories. 


The Children’s Crusade for Children, 
carried on in our public schools in the 
winter of 1939-40, received nearly $140,- 
00 from the pennies of our warmhearted 
American boys and girls. The committee 
in charge of distributing this (made up 
of five of our most distinguished citizens) 
allotted $22,500 to the American Friends 
Service Committee, which spent it all in 
Switzerland, buying condensed milk. This 
the Swiss sold at specially low prices be- 
cause they were shut off by the war from 
most of their usual markets. Like every 
rally good bargain, here was one which 
benefited both sides equally. 

Those Americans fortunate enough to 
have heard Howard Kershner speak on 
the Friends relief work in France during 
the German occupation, (he and his wife 
directed that work) know that all 
through that tragic ordeal the Quakers 
kept on doing what they could for the 
French. Free milk was distributed in the 
French schools—and those public schools, 
‘ways so jealously closed to outsiders, 
opened to the Kershners, who came and 
went in those sad classrooms filled with 
children, whose intelligent French eyes, 
feverishly bright in their emaciated faces, 
looked up at the American flag hung on 
the wall or at the blackboard where a 
great “Merci a l’Amérique” was written 
out every day after the distribution of 
the pittance of extra food brought by the 
Friends. The Friends gathered into re- 
lief centers first Spanish and then French 
destitute children, feeding, clothing, shel- 
tering and teaching them. They had big 
tlief centers for adult refugees of all 
mtionalities (the Quakers draw no racial 
or color or religious or political lines 
among fellow men in need). They visited 
—ften the only “outsiders” allowed— 
with food, clothing, writing-paper, medi- 
tine, sympathy, those infernal concen- 
tration camps where whole families slow- 
ly perished of cold, starvation and lack of 
nedical attention. 

Their hearts breaking in an anguish of 
ympathy, the Friends did what the Ger- 
man authorities would allow them to do 
without risking the special status given to 
Quaker relief-workers. They patiently 
filled out, and refilled again and yet 
wain the endless papers required by the 
German bureaucrats for permission to go 
® with their work of salvation. They 
followed to the letter all the tiresome, 

thersome, ever-changing rules laid down 
by the invaders. They had no fire in their 
wn rooms;*they were underfed; they fell 

‘ick from hardship and contact with sick- 
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ness; they stubbornly got well and dog- 
gedly went back to feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, caring for the sick. 

And all the time actual danger loomed 
darkly closer to them. Their families in 
the United States wrote anxiously: “Soon 
you will be forced to stop the work. Why | 
not stop now, while there is still timé to 
escape, before you too are in concentra- 
tion camps?” But as always, the Quaker 
workers acted according to their own 
ideas of how best to keep the work go- 
ing, not according to the degree of danger 
for them. 

At this point, one of the Quaker lacks 
stood them in good stead. In general, 
Quakers do not cut brilliant figures. They 
don’t much like brilliance, anyhow. One 
of the ways in which they seldom shine is 
in languages. They, are, by and large, 
not good linguists, save in the universal 
and everywhere-intelligible language of 
good will—which was perhaps the very 
tongue of fire flaming on the foreheads of | 
the apostles at Pentecost. The French, | 
so brilliant in many ways, are not very | 
good linguists, either. It was necessary 
to have some liaison people. So a certain 
number of French citizens (who also 
cnoke English) were, little by little, taken 
into the group of Quaker workers in 
France. They became house mothers in | 
children’s homes, office workers at head- 
quarters, directors of relief centers, or 
supervisors of isolated relief projects. 
These native French fellow-workers were 
tried and experienced through several 
years of working with the American| 
Quakers. As the sky darkened toward 
the climax of the great storm, they were 
trained to be ready to take over the 
Quaker relief efforts at a moment’s notice 
—if, by chance, the final blow fell too 
rapidly to permit the American Quakers, 
men and women workers, to escape. 

It did so fall. The Americans did not 
escape. Just as their anxious families in 
the United States—but what pride in 
their anxious hearts!—had foretold, they | 
were made prisoners by the Germans. | 
They still are prisoners. But they left | 
their relief work in France in the hands | 
of devoted people who carry on. 

And those at home, who had oe 
imprisonment? They ‘walked soberly out 
of their American safety straight into | 
other dangers—they walk, they do not | 
run, the Quakers—scattering to China, to 

North Africa, to England, to any spot | 
on the globe where there are men and | 
women and children and babies in pain | 
and distress from the effects of that arch- 
enemy of the Quakers (and of all their 
fellow men)—war. 


The Friends Service Committee goes on 
doing business at the old stand, the stand 
of love of God and of human brother- | 
hood. When France, when Holland, when 
Czechoslovakia, when Germany (for the | 
Quakers do not consider that one starving | 
baby is any less deserving of food and 
care than any other) when Norway, when 
Belgium, when Italy and Greece once 
more open to the world outside, the 
Friends Service Committee will be stand- 
ing on the threshold, ready to walk in, 
laden with food, clothing, good will and 
good sense. 





WORKERS! 


CompPLeETE 


‘TRAINING COURSES 


by STANDARD * 


110,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD 


NEW TRAINING FOR SERVICE, by C. J. Sharp. 
Acclaimed outstanding first-year training course. 
Current, practical textbook for average teacher. 
Forty lessons on the Bible; how to read it, study 
it, and teach’ it. Inspiring, instructive; perfect 
for group study. “Proper background upon 
which to build and work.” “The best response 
among my people.” “Everyone is enthusiastic.” 
“Maintains a fine balance.’ 


Advanced Training Courses: Complete line, with 
credits. Write us for free booklet “Standard 
Training for Service Courses.” 


Order New Training for 
Service from your book 
store, or address letter 
to our Desk CH-10. 


The Standard Publishing Cc. 


tia and Cutter Cincinnati, 3, forth 
CHRISTIAN 


5,000 workers WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or velvet scripture mottoes, 
scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN Co. 
Dept. 95, 542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, 11. 


Streets, 








<n CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES 


Vestments * Hangings * Stoles 
Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 
RETA ACROEMIC CAR SOwn pa 


hi -4 lene! 





We Recommend! 
Teaching Helps 
for 
Pastors—Teachers 
Superintendents 


Year Round 


HANDWORK 
Pattern Book 


Price 50c 
By *Program Helps 
Anna M. Dahli *Song Books 
® Object Talks 
New Flannelgraph Lessons 
Child Evangelism Teaching Helps 
Catalog Free 
WILLIAM H. DIETZ, INC. 
10 So. Wabash Dept. 51 Chicago 3. 
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The makers of Unguentine, offer a na- 
tionally recognized product—Unguentine 
Rectal Cones—to relieve the burning pain 
and discomfort of simple piles or hem- 
orrhoids. 


Millions of Unguentine Rectal Cones have 
been sold . . . because they help bring quick re- 
lief...help guard against infection...and pro- 
mote healing. Try 2 package of 12 Unguentine 
Rectal Cones—and if you do not get prompt 
relief, consult your physician. 


Guarantee: Your druggist will refund your full 


purchase price if you are not satisfied. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Otf. Sp 


By the Makers of *Unaquentine 








Over 200,000 Satisfied oere 
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Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make yourself 
free and happy with Tobacco 
Redeemer. Write for free book- 
let telling of injurious effect of 


tobace 1 of treat- 

ment which has relieved | F oa 
many men. 

THE NEWELL company LE00K 


206 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 








NO occutirions 
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Sia eer: 


POLICY PAYS MAXIMUM BENEFITS 


eelelelewele 


Policy Costs Only 
Provide for those you 
love this wise, easy way. 5S-POINT 
PROTECTION 
Pays for 
LOSS of LIFE 





Only a few pennies a day 
will pay for TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, backed by Legal 4 
Reserves. Old reliable me to 
Pioneer Life Insurance 1-Natural Causes... 
Company offers this as- 2-All Sicknesses ... 
sured protection without § 3-Ordinary Accidents 
restrictions as to your § 4-Auto Accidents... 
Occupation, Travel or 5-Travel Accidents. . 
Residence and includes 
*valuable Incontestability Clause—all as plainly 
stated in the policy. Men, women and children 
from 1 day to 70 years of age eligible. No Red 
Tape—No Medical Examination! Full details sent 
by mail. No Agent will call. Write at once 
for FREE inspection offer. DON’T DELAY! 
PIONEER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
8051 Pioneer Building e Rockford, Illinois 
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They Love Us, 
They Love Us Not... 


Dear Editor: 

Every time I read another issue of 
CHRISTIAN HERALD I’m more heartsick. It 
is spiritually dead . . . You may cancel my 
subscription. It is the poorest investment 
I’ve ever made... 
Ione, Wash. Henry Dalke 
Dear Editor: 

Reluctantly, I put down the July num- 
ber of CHRISTIAN HERALD. From the cover 
design through all its contents, it surely 
carries God’s blessing. Kindly let me know 
how much it will cost to purchase fifty 
copies of the July issue, to mail to my 
Sunday school class. . . 

Mrs. Agnes Irwin 


Dear Editor: 

We feel out here that the men need 
reading material of this type, and that it 
is one of the factors which is helping us 
win this war. The men are kept in the 
supreme consciousness that we are fighting 
for something far greater than mere terri- 
torial acquisition. . . 
APO 986, Seattle, Wash. John Hingson, 
Chaplain 


@ And so it goes! 
Liquor 


Dear Editor: 

We have Prohibition for those who want 
it, and we cannot force it upon those who 
do not want it. Have you forgotten that 
the so-called Prohibition days did not pro- 
hibit . . . You cannot force religious con- 
victions upon people who do not want 
them; you simply are compelled to allow 
them liberty, and if they abuse that lib- 
erty they are punished for it... 
Norfolk, Va. G. W. Pendleton 


Dear Editor: 


We have been told, and it is being re- 


| peated again and again, that we lost Pro- 
| hibition because the 
| Christian Church relaxed, thinking the job 
| was done for all time. 
| that that was the cause. 
| were not ready for Prohibition, nor are we 
|ready for it yet. 


“Drys” and the 


I have never felt 
Spiritually we 


Let us face it: America 
lacks the integrity and solidity of char- 
acter to enforce it ... What we need is a 
national religious awakening—an Ameri- 
can Evangelical Revival—that will change 
the character of millions. When that 
comes, Prohibition can and will be en- 
forced. 


Fillmore, N. Y. Rev. William Swales 


@ We showed the last letter to a 
preacher-friend who has been a fifty- 
year foe of liquor. Said he: “Can we 
get a revival on such proportions? 


Has Christianity ever, in its history, 
experienced a revival of such pro- 








Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 





portions that the character of mil. 


lions, in any one age or generation, 
was changed?” It’s a hard question, 

He also reminded us that when 
Prohibition came, this country was 
slowly drying up under a procedure 
known as local option—without 
benefit of revival. Could it be done 
that way again, without waiting for 
the American Evangelical Revival? 
We’re all for the revival, but—must 
we wait for that? 


Political 


Dear Editor: 

Will the CHRISTIAN HERALD allow a 
friend of the Socialist Party to write a 
short editorial, or will it be considered as 
too much propaganda? I might suggest an 
article by Norman Thomas, putting the 
case of Democratic Socialism versus State 
Socialism and Fascism or Nazism? 
Maywood, Neb. Boyd Perkin 


® Sorry—that’s a bit out of our line. 
We don’t go partisan in CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, but we try to be fair to all 
parties. We’d be letting ourselves in 
for a deluge if we started this. 
What’s more, all the Democrats 
would probably cancel when we ran 
the Republican articles, all the Re- 
publicans would probably cancel 
when we ran the Democratic ones. 
That would leave only the Socialists 
—who would probably cancel on 
general principles before the series 
got fairly started! 


Program 


Dear Editor: 
I hesitated about renewing because of 
your changed attitude since the war, but 
will try it for another two years. Wish you 
could have the same program you had ten 
years ago. 
Juda, Wisc. 


Rev. Peter Retzlaff 
@ There speaks a good, gentle spirit! 
But—honestly now—would you 
want a magazine that pursued the 
same program in 1943 that it fol- 
lowed in 1933? All the magazines 
we know that have tried that are 
either dead or dying; it just doesn't 
work, in such a day as this! Yestet- 
day our printer told us that his 
print-shop sets up one of the biggest 
news weeklies in America; it is s¢t 
in one day, using the teletype t 
transmit “copy.” That’s how fast 
CHRISTIAN HERALD OCT. 1943 © PAGE 4 
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American journalism is moving; 
those who are ten years behind this 

ce are hopelessly out of the run- 
ning! But let Reader Retzlaff have 
no fear; the basic principles of 
CHRISTIAN HERALD remain quite 
the same, though the approach and 
mechanics are different! 


Russia 


Dear Editor: 

It’s a little confusing when I read in 
CHRISTIAN HERALD that Russia has and 
will have freedom of worship and then I 
read in Christian Digest that the Bible has 
been banned since May 1929. Can you 
back your article up? If not, why don’t 
you fellows get together and stop confus- 
ing we religious workers who are seeking 
the true picture? 


Bayonne, N. J. Ruth E. Beling 


eIt is true both that there is free- 
dom of worship and that Bibles are 
banned in Russia. The freedom, it is 
true, is of rather doubtful quality, 
but it is there. Dr. Rushbrooke of 
the Baptist World Alliance is our 
authority for that; he is also con- 
cerned about the lack of Bibles. 

But so far as “you fellows getting 
together” is concerned, let us say 
charitably that we know of no two 
authorities on Russia who really 
agree! 


Osteopathy 


Dear Editor: 

Your last (August) issue carried a 
gleaming account of Sister Kenny and her 
hot-pack treatment of infantile paralysis. 
It is true that she has found a method of 
telieving this disease . . . If she had dis- 
covered the cause of the disease . . . I feel 
she could be lauded to the skies. It was 
nearly sixty years ago that Andrew Taylor 
Still discovered and gave to the world 
osteopathy—the most wonderful God- 
given science of healing this world will 
ever witness. Only one method is above 
that of Dr. Still’s, and that is that of Jesus 
Christ... 

Yet do you ever read his life and of 
how he discovered osteopathy, in our mag- 
aines? No. Why? You editors are so 
afraid of the medical profession and also 
afraid you may lose subscribers. 

Spencer, Iowa Mrs. E. Schumaker 


*Sister Kenny is news; osteopathy 
isn’t. But even if osteopathy were 
news, we doubt that its history 
would be material for CHRISTIAN 
HERALD. In justice to other medical 
and non-medical treatments, we 
would have to cover them all, 
whether they were new or tottering 
with age. We can’t do that. But— 
doesn’t Sister Kenny make use of 
osteopathy in her treatment? It isn’t 
all hot packs; there is massage and 
muscular exercise. And—we don’t 
Imagine we got any new subscrip- 
tions directly from the medical pro- 
fession through this article. Some, 
but by no means all, of that pro- 
fession have “given the nod” to the 
Kenny method. 
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INTERNAL BATHS 


Baffled at 47—Feels 
Like a Young Man at 77 


| Imagine how thrilling it must be for a man, 


feeling half-sick, half-alive for years,“ sud- 
denly to find himself restored to new hap- 
piness and vitality. How wonderful he must 
feel to realize at last he may be able to say 
good-bye to the headaches, biliousness, slug- 
gishness, that all-in feeling, due to chronic 
constipation suffered through many years. 


| 
| But such a man was Leopold Aul and as ex- 


plained in his own words, “One day when I 
was feeling especially bad and as nervous 


'as a cat, I met an old friend of mine. He 


noticed how fagged out I looked and how 
rapidly I seemed to be aging. ‘Why don’t 


| you take Internal Baths?’, he asked, ‘they 


did wonders for me’.” 


| What Is An Internal Bath? 


| Thereupon Mr. Aul began investigating In- 


ternal Baths. He found that a bonafide In- 
ternal Bath to be the administration into 
the lower intestine of pure warm water— 
Nature’s greatest cleansing agent—to which 
is added J.B.L. Powder. Through the use 
of the J.B.L. Cascade, five quarts of the 


| cleansing solution is sent gently swirling 
| throughout the entire length of the colon. 


In just a short time your impacted colon 
is thoroughly cleansed of its whole foul 
mass; the putrefying, delayed waste is 
loosened and washed away. Often the relief 
is: immense—often a new sense of vigor 
and well-being sweeps over you. 

Naturally, Mr. Aul did buy a J.B.L. Cascade. It 


proved a turning point in his life. Gone, accord- 
ing to his testimony, was the worry and distress 


| that had hitherto overshadowed his whole life, 


sapped his ambition. 


S chrition Gore Celendar 


Rranie Phnaghts of Pypmnal Promina 


EXD YEARS 
OF DISTRESS 


Read 
Mr. Aul’s 
| Astound- 
Ve. S ing Letter 


. * 

“lam now 77 years young, have owned a Cascade 
for over thirty years. When | first started using 
the J.B.L. Cascade | was a victim of constipation 
and at my wits’ end as to what to do about it. 
Tried most everything that was recommended and 
prescribed for me for years without results. | now 
feel that Internal Bathing was responsible for 
bringing back my health and for keeping it ever 
since. | use the Cascade occasionally now, but | 
would not part with it for $1,000. Have sincerely 
recommended it to everyone suffering from the 
ill effects of constipation.” 

(Signed) Leopold Aul 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Investigate yourself the merits of Internal Bath- 
ing. Simply fill in and mail the coupon below and 
receive, absolutely FREE your copy of ‘‘Why We 
Should Bathe Internally.’ This instructive 24- 
page booklet may open your eyes to many sur- 
prising facts about constipation and its many 
attributed ills; reveals, too, how many thousands 
of Internal Bathers have gained new health and 
vigor through this drugless treatment. MAIL 
YOUR COUPON TODAY. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 

152 West 65th Street, Dept. CH-103 

New York, N. Y. 

Send me without cost or obligation, your il- 
lustrated book on intestinal ills and the proper 
use of the famous Internal Bath—*Why We 
Should Bathe Internally.’’ 





SIZE 
9x16 


25C woes 





Christian Herald’s Home Calendar 


An inexpensive gift at Christmas time—for Sunday School classes, clubs, etc. You 


can buy the Christian Home Calendar in quantity at special prices. 


It is also 


printed in Swedish, German, Norwegian, Italian and Spanish—these sell for 35c 


each. 100 for $18.00. 


QUANTITY PRICES: 
25 for $5.75 100 for $16 
50 for 9.00 200 for 30 
You still have time to sell calendars 
and make some money, we suggest 
buying one and using it for a sample. 


(ENGLISH) 


Christian Herald Book Dept. 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, NY 


Please send me calendars 




































This trademark guarantees 37%, 
flawless ROCK OF AGES... the Bat 
‘ beautiful dark granite with © 
the ageless brilliancy of finish. 7% 
“4 Ask your dealer for proof in iy 
any cemetery. The booklet, 5% 
* “How to Choose a Memorial”, 


ROCK OF AGES CORP. 


Barre, Vermont 


Do you have headaches? OO 
Do you lack pep or vigor? OO 
Do you get irritable easily? OO 


Do you feel depressed—nervous? [] 0 


The liver should pour out about two pints of 
liquid bile onto the food you swallow every day. If 
this bile is not flowing freely, your food may not 
digest. You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel ‘‘up and up.” Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 
ly. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢. 


DESTINY 


Oh TULL Lm MALTA 





Amazing revelations of these momentous 
days in the light of prophecy. Every 
Christian should consider whether these 
are Bible times and we are Bible Peo- 
ple. Readers’ comments: ‘‘Opened my 
eyes,’’ ‘‘Again and again ‘Amen’ to 
things Destiny dares print,’’ ‘‘Thrill- 
ing.’’ 
Read the October Issue 
“So the Bible Isn’t_ Scientific’’, ‘‘Who 
and Where Are the Ten Lost Tribes?’’, 
‘“‘Norway’s Unconquerable Warbirds’’, 
‘“‘The Soul of America Marches On’’, 
‘“‘Dangerous Heresy’’, ‘‘Uncovering ‘Un- 
der Cover’ ’’, etc.—Articles you should 
not miss in this surprising magazine. 
High in scholarship and literary quality. 
“The Pattern of History’’ FREE! 

26-page book—detailing past and future 
historical pattern—free with each 1l-yr 
subscription, $3. 5-mo. Trial (mew subs) 
only $1. Order today. 


Address: Circulation Division CH-103 
DESTINY PUBLISHERS, Haverhill, Mass. 
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|of the future generation. ; 
| attitude toward the realm of the miracu- 


MY SON AND |! 
(Continued from page 23) 


| so thrilled by this discovery that his book, 
|“Qne World” has become a best-seller. 
But my ten-year-old finds nothing excit- 
ing in such an obvious fact. 

Our fathers traveled by train and fifty 
miles was quite a journey. We are chil- 
dren of the automobile and five hundred 
miles is the extension of our day. But 
the generation of tomorrow will cover 
five thousand miles in the same period of 
time. They are citizens of the world. 
They are intensely patriotic, but any dog- 
mas of super-race or special privilege are 
more fantastic to them than Hitler’s non- 
sense appears to a contemporary Amer- 
ican. 

Perhaps this touches a second tendency 
It is its blasé 


lous. Granted the present generation has 
markedly altered in its attitude to reli- 
gious miracle. Whether we like it or not, 
it is certainly true that vast numbers of 
people have forsaken their belief in re- 
ligious miracles. The age-old belief that 
God could set aside the forces of nature 
in order to fulfill some purpose of His 
Divine Will has ceased to be acceptable 
to millions of believers, though inciden- 
tally, the affirmation of Divine purpose 
in natural affairs is most consistent with 
the latest scientific theories. 

But belief in the miraculous did not 
lose its hold upon the present generation. 
We lost faith in divine miracles only to 
accept a credulous faith in materialistic 
miraculism. First was the amazing cred- 
ulity which believed that blind accidental 
matter could produce a universe of such 
amazing ingenuity and beauty as the one 





in which we are privileged to live. That 
is a queer faith in the miraculous power 
of chance, which is one of the most irra- 
tional doctrines ever to grip the minds of 
men. Then followed the belief in the 
miraculous ability of science to discover 
all truth and solve all problems. We have 
affirmed the miracle of modern medicine, 
the miracle of flying and the miracle of 
radio. In fact, contemporary man _ has 
been as firm a believer in miracles as his 
ancestors. He merely applied the author- 
ship to nature and to science instead of 
to God. 

But my son does not believe in the 
miraculous power of nature or of science. 
He accepts science on its own terms and 
expects it to accomplish the seemingly 
impossible. To him there is nothing mira- 
culous in flying through the air, for it is 
something which is being done by thou- 
sands of planes every day. And he has 
never known a day in his life when that 
was not so. Similarly, radio is a perfectly 
natural part of his life, for he heard a 
radio almost as soon as he heard his 
mother’s voice, and he was using a set 
before he left the nursery. These so- 
called miracles of science are the every- 
day accoutrement of his daily life and are 
accepted as such. : 

Indeed he is a child of the scientific 
age. As such he confidently expects sci- 
ence to work wonders. It is this attitude 
which explains the popularity of Super- 
man, Captain Midnight, the Batman and 
similar fictional characters. To older peo- 
ple these cartoons may appear fantastic 
but to the rising generation they are at 








least credible. Undeniably such cartoon 
characters have a tremendous popularity 
among the young, as a glance at the maga. 
zine rack of a newspaper store will clear. 
ly show. But it is not hero worship which 
accounts for the fascination of Superman, 
Rather it is force worship, for Superman 
is not so much a hero as the fictive jp. 
carnation of scientific power. That is why 
the pulp magazines can change their char. 
acters without affecting the volume of 
sale. It is not the personality but the 
thesis which grips the imagination of the 
young. 

This bland acceptance of scientific 
power is a tendency which will markedly 
affect human affairs in the world of to. 
morrow. Science will cease to be an ob. 
ject of faith and become what it should 
be, an exceedingly valuable department in 
the faculties of culture and technology, 
Just what this portends for the future | 
do not know. Right now it is producing 
a generation of youngsters who are 
strangely matter-of-fact regarding thing; 
about which their parents have been 
rather hysterical. 




















During the past twelve months I have 
learned of another quality about my son. 
He is different, yet in certain other re. 
spects, he is very similar to his father, 
A minister of religion encounters prob- 
lems in the raising of his children which 
are created by the conditions of his pro- 
fession. Not least among them is the 
problem of the child’s own religious life. 
Because father is a clergyman, the child 
often feels a compulsion in matters re- 
ligious which is not good for normal de- 
velopment. Under this tension many chil- 
dren of the clergy develop a_ religious 
nature which is over-sensitive and in- 
practical for life’s mature struggle. Others 
again, react into religious indifference. 

We have tried to give our son as nat- 
ural a religious experience as possible. To 
accomplish this, we have encouraged 
every religious tendency he has displayed, 
but we have used parental authority toa 
minimum extent. Also we have refused 
to allow any parish influence to work up- 
on him, which would give him a feeling 
of being different from other boys be- 
cause his father is a clergyman. In con- 
sequence, until this year my son’s religious 
life was pretty much of the typical boyish 
pattern in a Christian home. He attended 
Sunday school regularly and church on 
occasion. He said his prayers with father 
and mother or by himself. His was a 
wholesome Christian faith, definite and 
firm but without any marked distinction. 
Then a year ago he decided to attend 
church service every Sunday morning and 
for twelve months has sat beside his 
mother. Moreover, he takes keen interest 
in every part of the service. Indeed, he 
invariably comes to the library on Friday 
or Saturday with the request that I read 
over my sermon and has grown quite 
helpful in his criticisms. ‘ 

His possession of a vivid imagination 
has been partly responsible for some 1n- 
difference to reading. This winter, how- 
ever, we discovered that he had started 
reading his Bible and would sit for an 
hour or more reading parts of the Old 
Testament. He would also study the 
Gospel according to St. John, a special 
favorite. Finally, last spring he came It 
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FOR YOUR CHURCH 





Honor members of your church 
who are serving their country. Dis- 
play a Service Flag—one star for 
each member in service. Send for 
free catalogue showing sizes and 
prices for churches, lodges, etc. 


ROLL OF HONOR 


A permanent tribute — beauti- 
ful walnut plaque with eagle 
and Victory torches. Names in 
silver on gold-bordered name 
plates. Send for price list. 
U. S. AND CHRISTIAN FLAGS 
IN ALL SIZES 


REGALIA MFG. CO., Dept. N, Rock Island, Ill. 
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Show big value $1 Box iq 
21-Assorted Christmas Cards to 4 Pau 
friends. You make up to 6Uc. Other RTA Pt 
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CHRISTMAS MATERIAL 


for the Sunday School 


Services, Helpers, Cantatas, Pageants, Plays 
... everything you need for a FINER Christ- 
mas Program. Send postal for FREE Catalog. 


The RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 

105 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Ind. 

° a nS 
SEAT fey ia 
Fine materials, beautiful 
pleasing low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1196 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


YOU'VE DONE 


YOUR BIT 
New do your best! 
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50,000,000 Americans 
have bought WAR BONDS. 
Your country urges you to 


put every cent not needed 
for 


necessary living ex- 
penses into WAR 
BONDS and 


back $4. 








Buy More 
WARBONDS 





questing that he might be my altar boy 
at the early celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion on Sunday morning. For several 
weeks he attended that service and sat in 
the congregation, so as to become familiar 
with the order of worship. Then I in- 
structed him in his duties and one Sun- 
day morning my son preceded me into 
the church to assist me in celebrating the 
most sacred office of Christian worship, in | 
obedience to the commandment of our | 
beloved Lord. He looks so little, kneeling | 
below the high altar of the large church. 
But he is there each Sunday beside a 
and he is there at his own request. 

Thus my son, who is to become a citi- | 
zen of a world very different from the | 
one in which I am living, is already dig- | 


| ging his roots into the good earth of that | 


faith which has nourished and sustained | 
my own life. We kneel together in the | 
early morning hour, I a man of today, | 
and he a man of tomorrow, yet we both | 
find the meaning of our lives in being | 
men of God. With greater significance | 
than before I understand those words, “‘I | 


am the God of yesterday, today and for- 
ever,” for now my son is drinking at that 
fountain of the water of life from which 
his father has drunk and his fathers be- 
fore him. 

I do not understand the world in which 
he will live any more than he understands 
it. Frankly, I am bewildered about the 
future—who isn’t?—and sometimes rath- 
er fearful. But after all, I have passed 
the thirty-five-year mark. Yes, I am be- 
coming a man with memories and have 


youth which amazingly does move the 
mountains into the midst of the sea. So 





men of tomorrow? 
|am sure, if my son continues to grow in 
ithe knowledge and love of God, then I 
shall be proud of him in that day when 


| both his generation and mine are com-! 


| pleted in the eternity of heaven. 


NEW DAYS FOR AN OLD CHURCH 
(Continued from page 29) 


through the summer months. But this 
| year Dr. Fifield will commute to his pulpit 
|from his vacation home on Long Island 
{to hold services all through the summer. 
{Open for business, all year round! Fi- 
| field’s ideas have caught on in Brooklyn, 
jas they did in Seattle. 
| He is Plymouth’s 
|ninety-five years. He stands in the pulpit 
|where Henry Ward Beecher preached 
|abolition and once auctioned off a slave 
| girl, and where Newell Dwight Hillis 
urged America to join the Allies two and 
a half years before Woodrow Wilson 
' asked for a declaration of war. 
|from a desk carved of wood from the 
|Mount of Olives, he can look down on 
| Pew 89, where Abraham Lincoln heard 
Beecher the week-end he spoke at Cooper 
Union and became a contender for the 
Republican nomination. 

Dr. Fifield has forgotten about teach- 
ing now. In fourteen years he expects to 
retire. Meanwhile, he aims to make this 
historic church the first Congregational 
church in the country. He will—if past 
performances are any indication. 

As one of his friends describes him, 
“He’s a go-er!” 
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lost some of that passionate confidence of | 


who am I to criticize the audacity of these | 
But of one thing I] 


fifth minister in| 


Preaching | 


| 





UR a eee 
GOLDEN RULE 


DOUBLE DUTY 


WAR BONDS 


They Combine 


1. Patriotism: Helping to win the war and 
to prevent inflation. 





2. Philanthropy: Saving lives through Good 
Samaritan, War Relief ministry, helping 
to win an enduring peace. 


Your War Bonds, registered in the 
name of The Golden Rule Foundation 
and placed in its annuity reserve trust 
fund, will release from that fund a full 
100% equivalent of cash for immedi- 
ate lifesaving, war-relief ministry now, 
when needed as never before. 


3. Life Annuities: may also be arranged, 
payable to the donor or to any person 
named by the donor. They are ideal per- 
ennial, war-time Christmas gifts. 


| The Golden Rule Foundation 

| 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

| Send me information concerning Double 
Duty War Bonds, Peace Bonds, Annuities 

| and ideal war-time Christmas gifts. 





CLERGY AUTO EMBLEMS 


Easily attachable identification 
display plates. Secures driving 
privileges and courtesies for busy 


MINISTER or CHAPLAIN 


Made of “feather-weight” 
plastic sealed-in colors; stained 
glass effect. Actual size 234" x 
494". Your choice of colors. 


1. Red on Black background. 

2. White on Blue background. 
3. White on Red background. 
Chaplain’s Cross in white on 

blue background only. 


All emblems permanently guaranteed 


Price $1 ea.- $2 per pair 
THE CLERGY CROSS EMBLEM CO. 


631 West 114th St. (CH-10-43) New York 25, N. Y. 





“1 Wish That 


THOU MAYEST PROSPER” 


increase your income with my ‘Bible Text Special'’— 
50 beautiful Christmas folders, imprinted with name and 
choice of Bible Text. Retails for only $1.20. Christians 
appreciate. Liberal Commission. Also, complete line Greet- 
ing Cards, Plaques, Calendars, Bible Games, Novelties 
Bibles, Books, etc., payS good profit to yourself or church 
society. Write for full information, and returnable sam- 
ples, today. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C.W. BOYER, 2101 Windsor Rd., Dept. CH, Dayton 5, Ohio 


AST a M Miseries Relieved 


Mucous Loosened 
60¢ TEST FB Tablets may ease those choking, gasp- 

ing, wheezing asthma attacks so quick and 
easy you'll be amazed! Satisfaction or money back. 60c at 
drug stores. Take as directed. Ask for FB Tablets today. 


Learn Profitable Profession 
heme LO Eee Cte 


Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinatin 
en of Swedish Massage run as high as $40 
$70 per week but many prefer to open their own 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, san- 
itariums and ivate patients come to 
those who qualify through our training. 
The Army and avy, need hundreds 
trained in massage. Write for Anatomy 
, Charts and booklet—They’re FRE) 
= /, —» THE College of Swedish Massage, 


4? >.) 100 E. Ohio St., Dept. 785, Chicago 11. 
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UNFAILING 


STANDARD’S 
TRUE-TO-THE-BIBLE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


Start your pupils right and keep 
them going that way with Standard’s 
Closely Graded or International Uni- 
form Lessons and story papers. From 
Cradle Roll to Adult, every lesson is 
a Bible lesson. The choice in thou- 
sands of successful schools. Attractive 
colors used for children’s helps. Pros- 
pectus of Closely Graded Lessons, 
actual samples of Uniform Lessons, 
and 160-page catalogue, on request. 
State which you want and mention 
department. Address Desk CH-10. 


POC E LUE Me ae 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, 3, Ohio 





HOSPITAL and DOCTOR .,;) 


BILLS )PJAAID! 


Ve 















@ poucy pays @ 
Hospital oe pecker Bills 


$6.00 Each Day 

Hospital 9940 
Room and Board for 
Adults up to 90 days 


$25 Each Week 
LOSS of TIME 300 
from work up to 12 weeks 


DOCTOR $135 


costs about 
¢ A DAY 


Don’t go into debt when 
Sickness or Accident strikes. 
Be prepared—protect your- 
self NOW! This dependable 
Hospitaland Doctor Expense 
Policy PAYS YOUR BILLS 
FROM THE VERY FIRST 
DAY exactly as provided. 
Any recognized Hospitaland 
any Doctor may be selected. 










Expenses Policy issued to Individ- 
ual or Family. No red tape 
Loss of LIFES1000 —no medical examination 


—no agents. Write today! 
George Rogers Clark Casualty 
@} Co., Rockford, Ill. Dept. 3031 
—_————" MAIL COUPON NOW! ~~ 
George Rogers Clark Casualty Co. Dept. 3031 
Rockford, Illinois 


Many other liberal 
benefits. All plainly 
stated in Policy. 







pital and Doctor Expense Policy. 


r 
| Please rush FREE information about Hos- | 
NB si pasietecccseseuns shieedniion | 
| 













_ MAKE $25-S35 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 44th 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
hospital. Another saved $400 while 
learning Equipment included. Men, 
was women 18 to 60 High School not 
y tuition payments. Write today. 

Cc AGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 5510, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, I. 


required. E 





Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name = 
NT oieetimeeens s S Dippin 


THE HIGH MOUNTAIN 
(Continued from page 26) 


send in another doctor. Perhaps. Doc- 
| tors were all too scarce now. There might 
not be another to send immediately, and 
if there were, would he understand these 
people, their outlook, their needs? Or 
{would he revolt and leave, as—as Jane 
| had done? 

If Jane returned, could there be hap- 
piness here for either of them—she in 
passive tolerance of his work, but her 
spirit chafing against the bonds that held 
her; he, in turn, divided in his allegiance 
between his wife and his people? 

His people! “Good morning, Doctor. 
It’s good to see ye.” 

Harlan drew a deep, shuddering breath. 
Slowly he raised his head, filling his lungs 
with the cool evening air. Then he stood 
up, and looking across the lake, lifted his 
eyes to see the first evening star. 

“Thank You, God, for showing me.” 
He spoke the words aloud. “I have to 
stay. My people need me. You really 
don’t need me, Pen. You only want me. 
You said so yourself. And there’s a dif- 
ference.” 

Someone was running up the footpath 

from the road. His trained ear caught 
the hurried breathing, and he whirled to 
meet the emergency. An accident, of 
course— 
But at his first glance, his heart stood 
Was this Jane, this glad-eyed, glow- 
ing woman, laughing and crying and whis- 
pering in his ear all at once, as she lay in 
his tightly enfolding arms? 

“It seemed so long to wait—and wait! 
But the money kept coming in every day, 
|and I knew if I waited I would have 
jenough. All I did was to tell them— 
everybody—about Bobbie, and how he 
might have lived if we could only have 
gotten the oxygen here in time, and how 
it mustn’t happen again. And Father and 
Mother helped, and the church that I be- 
longed to. And my Sunday school class. 
They want to furnish a room—” 

A faint glimmering, the dawn of a tran- 
scendent hope, stayed the rush of words on 
Harlan’s lips. He could only listen, as 
Jane hurried on: 

“T told them about the big old Royston 
house, that you always said would make 
such a splendid hospital with scarcely any 
remodeling at all. And how cheap it 
could be bought now. And I told them 
all about your wonderful work, and how 
the people love you so—and they all 
wanted to help. And so I waited until 
they could get the money together, and 
here it is—the Robert Titus Memorial 
Fund!” 








The afterglow had given place to bright 
|moonlight; but still Harlan and Jane sat 
|together on the bench. Into Harlan’s 
heart had come a great peace and a great 
|joy. Already his mind was busy with 
plans for the hospital; and Jane, listen- 
ing, smiled up at him in the dusk. 

“Poor Harlan! If I could only have 
|come a day earlier! And yet—even our 
| Lord had His mount of temptation.” Her 
| voice sank to a gentle whisper. “ ‘And 
the devil, taking Him up into an high 
| mountain, shewed unto Him all the king- 
| doms of the world in a moment of time.’” 

For a long minute, Harlan did not speak. 
Always Jane had understood him, had 








interpreted his innermost thoughts clear. 
er than he could for himself. 

He smiled and his hand closed over hers 
in a firm, tender clasp. 

“Let’s go, Jane. It’s getting late, and 
I want to answer Pen’s letter tonight,” 
He arose and flung out his arms in a 
sweeping gesture. “I want to tell him 
that he has made me a wonderful offer, 
But I can’t accept it. There is too much 
for me to do here!” 


HOT OFF THE GRIDDLE 
(Continued from page 45) 


ends of food, becoming a meat-stretcher 
and an attractive dish at the same time. 
More fat is needed to brown croquettes 
well than is needed to bake griddle cakes, 
But if the croquette is made very thin— 
less than %4 inch thick—it will cook 
brown on a well greased hot griddle al- 
most as easily as a griddle cake, and will 
be crisp and appetizing. Only when cro- 
quettes are made thick, or shaped into 
rolls or pyramids, do they need deeper 
fat in which to cook. The new thin shape 
will do much to make the fat allowed by 
red stamps for cooking purposes, stretch 
out the week. 

Make the croquette with this basic 
recipe: 

Thick white sauce: 4 tablespoons fat, 5 
tablespoons flour, seasonings (as desired), 
one cup liquid (milk, broth, water, vege- 
table juices). 

Flavor ingredients: these may be meats, 
fowl, fish, cheese, cereals, vegetables, 
combinations of meat and vegetables, or 
eggs. 

Coating ingredients: for dipping, use 
egg or undiluted evaporated milk. For 
crumbs, use crumbled bread, crushed 
crackers, or flaked cereals. 

Shape the croquette: 

Chill the mixture in a pan until stiff 

Cut out the croquettes with biscuit- 
cutter or any fancy-shaped cutter, or 
shape into cakes with a spoon. 

Coat the croquette: 

Roll in crumbs; crumbs absorb mois- 
ture and give a superior brown color to 
the finished product. Use left hand for 
crumbing step. 

Dip in liquid: the croquette should be 
thoroughly and evenly coated; a non- 
permeable coating will be formed which 
will prevent the croquette from bursting 
during the frying process. Use right hand 
for liquid dipping. 

Re-roll in crumbs: re-rolling absorbs 
the moisture from the second coating and 
adds another layer of delicious crust. Use 
left hand for re-rolling. 

Fry the croquette: 

Fry at correct temperature. The fat 
must not be too hot or the croquette will 
be overbrowned on the surface and not 
heated in the center. The fat must be 
hot enough or the croquette will absorb 
excess fat and will be soggy and under- 
browned. ' 

French fry or pan-fry the croquettes. 
French frying, in hot vegetable fat about 
114 inches deep, is the preferred method 
of frying as it gives croquettes the best 
shape and crisp, evenly browned crusts. 
Pan-frying in a small amount of hot fat 
also gives good results. For this, make 
croquettes very thin. 

Drain on paper towels to absorb fat. 
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68 West Washington St., 


pt! 1a" eo 


GISERSLES 


A college sonbent oe 
finds truth in her Bible 


With a heavy schedule—days crowded 
with college activities—she does not 
neglect God’s Word. She writes... 


“If I had to give up all my college work 
for this correspondence course, | would 
gladly do so. Scripture memorizing has 
already been a blessing to me”’ 


You, too, may gain knowledge of life’s 
great foundation truths—which only the 
Bible can teach—through a Moody 
home study course. For information on 
the 17 courses, write Dept. H-817. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


G M SG 


bias Slater: PLACE + CHICAGO 





FILMSLIDES oR on 


® Special Programs—Easter—Christmas 
e Illustrated Hymns—Mission Stories 
* Evangelistic Sermons—Bible Studies 
e Life of Christ from Great Paintings 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 
BOND SLIDE CO., INC. Dept. CH 
CHICAGO 2 





MAKE $5.00 
FOR YOURSELF 


Or $10—or $15 or more! There is no 
limit to the amount you can earn in 
your spare time through CHRISTIAN 
Heratp’s easy Money Mz iking Plan. One 
woman made $14 in her first day’s effort 
-thousands of others all over the coun- 
ty regularly use this simple, pleasant 
way of adding extra dollars to their 
income. 


You can, too. There is no previous 
experience needed, no expense to you— 
You can work the plan any time you 
have an hour or two to spare—or you 
can make it a full time job. 


Want to know more about it? Just 
clip and mail the coupon below at once 
for full particulars. 


ome — — — Use This Coupon — — a ee ee 
Desk 0-43 

Christian Herald 

419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Let me know all about your easy Money 
Making Plan right away. 





Serve immediately. Fried foods are at | 
their best when served hot and crisp. If 
desired, serve the croquettes with a suit- 
able sauce—it lends a final dash of flavor 
and added nutritive value. 


EGG CROQUETTES 


4 tablespoons fat 1 tablespoon parsley, 
5 tablespoons flour chopped - 

14 teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons pimiento, 

| 14 teaspoon celery salt finely cut : 

14 teaspoon paprika 1 tablespoon onion, 
dash of nutmeg minced | 
1 cup milk 8 hard-cooked eggs, | 

finely cut | 
DEVILED RICE CROQUETTES 
4 tablespoons fat ™4 teaspoon mustard 
5 tablespoons flour 1 cup milk 


34 teaspoon salt 


1 cup grated cheese 
dash of cayenne 


1 cup cooked rice 


Make white sauce. Add flavor ingredi- 
ents. Spread mixture in shallow pan and 
chill until stiff. Cut croquettes with bis- 
cuit-cutter, or chill mixture in bowl and 
shape in flat patties. Roll in crumbs, then | 
in egg, then in crumbs. Fry in hot fat or} 
on well greased griddle about 2 minutes, 
or until brown. Drain on absorbent paper. | 
Serves 6 to 8. 

CHURCH SUPPER FOR OCTOBER 
Egg and Chicken Croquettes | 
| 

1 

| 





Cream Gravy 
Buttered Green String Beans 
Pickled Beets and Onions 


Celery Carrot Sticks 
Bread Butter 
Applesauce Cookies 


Cider Coffee | 

The harvest month calls for food high | 

in color, in appetite appeal, strong in | 

| fragrance, generous in serving. Use all | 

the food colors .. . gold, green, red, white 

and top it off with the clear amber of 
cider. 

EGG AND CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


| 
2 dozen eggs, hard- 1% cups flour 
| cooked 1 quart chicken stock 
1 cup fat 2 quarts cubed chicken 
parsley, celery salt, lemon juice, 


paprika, pepper, onion juice 


Chop eggs. Melt fat, blend in flour and 
add chicken stock and seasonings. Cook 
| until thickened and smooth. Add eggs 
| and chicken and cool. Turn into flat pans, 
if desired, or into a bow! and chill. Shape 
into croquettes and cook as previously 
directed. Approximate yield: 50 portions. 


| 

| THEY RAISED THEIR BUDGET 
| IN THREE HOURS 
| 


(Continued from page 37) 


interested in that in which you invest your 
hard-earned cash. In Naugatuck Valley, 
Connecticut, eight communities and thirty- 
one churches combined in one canvass 
| with excellent results. Geneva, New York, 
|reported “the most successful campaign 
|ever experienced.” 

If interest shown is any indication, ap- 
| proximately 1,500 communities all over 
|}our country will unite in the national 
| campaign for funds this year. The dates 
| have been set for November 21—Decem- 
ber 12. 

‘From a layman’s point of view, one of 
ithe chief values of the united canvass is 
|that it clears the deck,” remarked one 
local chairman to me recently, “Raising 
money is only a part of our church pro- 
gram. We should do it adequately and 
then forget it. Let the minister be free 
to concentrate on the spiritual service to 
|the community. Also, it means there is 
no conflict in fund-raising campaigns, for 
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THE AGONY OF 
ISRAEL 


Two million Jews have been exterminated. 
As firing squads are too slow for the Nazis 
they resort to wholesale slaughter. 


Jewish men, women and children are herded 
into pens and blown 
up by hand grenades. 
Freight cars, inches 
deep in wet quick- 
lime, are packed with 
Jews, locked and 
shunted to remote 
sidings. Thousands of 
Jews have been driven 
like cattle into “gas 
chambers,” and other 
thousands into wired 
halls and _ electrocut- 
ed. As a result of 
starvation diet addi- 
tional thousands die 
of tuberculosis, dys- 
scarlet fever and spotted typhus. 
Many Will Survive 

The whole of European Jewry will not be 
exterminated as the Nazis have threatened. 
It is to enable us to continue our relief op- 
erations amongst Jewish Christian victims of 
the Nazi terror that we once more implore 
Christians to help us. $5.00 will pay for a 
food packet. Help us to send food packets to 
Poland and Belgium. $2.00 will pay for ref- 
ugee support per person per week in Great 
Britain and Palestine. We give other aid to 
refugees as funds will permit. Please help us 
now before it is too late. 





The Rev. Jacob Peltz, 


entery, 


More information of Israel's agony in the 
light of the Scriptures is contained in our new 
publication: “The Present Day Attempt to 
Destroy the Jews.” Write today for a copy 
which we will gladly send you free on 
request. 


As the Lord leads please send your gifts to: 


INTERNATIONAL HEBREW CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


The Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., General Secretary 
Dept. CH-103, 4919 North Albany Ave., Chicago 25, ai 
Canada: 91 Bellevue Ave., Toronto, Ont. 








Face 
Lips 


OF 


“= Chin Arms Legs 
Happy ? I had ugly hair . . . was unloved . — 


couraged. Tried many different products . . . even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed a 
simple, painless, inexpensive method. It worked. I 
have helped thousands win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FREE book, “How to Overcome the Supe rfluous 
Hair Problem” explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O. Box 
4040. ‘Merchandise M Mart, Dept, M34, Chicago. 


FREE Music PTT 


Over 1300 Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces 
for piano, violin and voice in the World Famous 
McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions... 
the teachers’ standard for nearly half century. 

Write today for FREE Catalog. Dept. 7237. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1807 East 55th Steck, ae §686Cff 






FETAL Aas 
FOR SERVICE MEN 


Biggest money-maker in greeting cards. 
Complete Everyday Box Assortment of 12 
cheerful Service Men’s Cards, suitable for 
any day in the year. Sells like wild at only 
a er Ale big on coe, ont ke 
jay Car 4 PEROV Trappings,etc. 

BOX ON APPROVAL. Rush name today. 
Western Art Studios, Dept.310-w Exscinnaus ome" 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Shop from 
Your Neighbor’s 


THE NEW LANE BRYANT Style Book is 
ready, but we may not be able to send you a copy 
because of the paper shortage. So why don’t you 
shop from your neighbor’s copy, and enjoy the thrill 
of looking your best in Lane Bryant’s slenderizing 
fashions for stout women? You'll see a wide selection 
of latest dresses and coats adapted to slender your 
figure, no matter what size you wear. Also hats, 
shoes, hosiery, house frocks, suits and underwear— 
dall splendid values. If you can’t borrow our Style 
; Book from your neighbor, write us today, and we'll 
»send you a copy FREE, if we have any left. 


Chih Me Tah 
CU OLa 


Don why | 
752 E. MARKET ST. 
INDIANAPOUS, IND. 


the church people are always the ones 
who are called on to help in all drives.” 
Especially this year is that true. With 
war bond drives and other emergency calls 
upon our money, the necessity for co- 
ordination of appeals has been realized by 
our government. This fall all major war 
fund appeals (except the Red Cross) are 
to be combined in one huge National War 
Fund. British, Russian, Greek and United 
China Relief, as well as local community 
chests, are expected to participate in this 
drive; it will conclude nationally on Nov- 





ember 20, so the churches have arranged 
to hold up their canvass until the follow- 
ing day, November 21. 

It is evident that if we are to reach 
our goal, our churches will require the 
best available leadership. 

Charles Wilsorm, former president of the 
General Electric Company and now vice- 
chairman of the War Production Board, 
who acted as general chairman of the 
United Canvass last year, will lead it 
again this year. Leaders in the advertis- 
ing, radio and newspaper fields are plan- 
ning a promotional campaign that will 
start simultaneously in all parts of the 
country. 

Last year over 200 communities used 
the series of newspaper advertisements 
prepared by the New York committee and 
this year similar “mats” will be available. 
One of the outstanding appeals of last 


year, “Men Not Afraid To Pray,” is avail- 


New 
WRITERS 
NEEDED 


EXPERIENCE UNNECCESSARY 


Send for 
“break into” profitable FRE 
writing field. Rush post- 


card for Free Details. DETAILS 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210—B9 S.7thSt. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


New writers needed to 
re-write ideas in papers 
magazines,|books. Splen- 
did opportunity to 


SAVES 
BILLS 


= Trims hair as it combs! Easy! 

Quick! Keeps men’s, women’s, 

children’s hair trim, neat, fresh- 

ly-cut looking all thetime! Trims, 

tapers, thins out uneven hair. Use 

satin like ordinary comb. Safe. Simple, 
No experience required. Fine for legs, underarms! Sells like wild! 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 52?! offer sent im: 
mediately to all who 
send name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY. 
Just your name. KRISTEE CO., S516 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 


OLD AGE POLICY PAYS 
UP TO $100 A MONTH! 


Ages 65 to 85, Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 
POLICY SENT FREE FOR INSPECTION 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Co., 2103 Postal 
Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., has new accident policy for 
men and women, ages 65 to 85. Pays up to $500 if killed; 
up to $100 a month for hospital care and other benefits. 
Cost? Only 1 cent a day—$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more than a million people 
have Postal policies past 17 years. No medical examination 
for this special policy—no agent calls) SEND NO MONEY 
NOW. Just send your name, address, age—name, address 
and relationship of beneficiary. We send policy for 10 days’ 
FREE inspection. No obligation. Write today. 


Florida for Winter Comfort 


An Ideal winter home completely furnished situated 
on high ground. All improvements; 7 rooms—3 bed- 
rooms; two baths; large basement; furnace heat; 
citrus fruit; garden; choice location. A bargain at 
$600 for six months lease Nov. to May. Write 
A. W. Scobey, 407 So. Mary Street. Eustis, Lake 
County, Florida. 


able in mat form. Anyone interested 
should write to Sponsor’s Committee, 
United Church Canvass, 297 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York, N.Y. 

Now lest you get to thinking that this 
is a purely financial crusade, read this 
statement from that Sponsor’s Commit- 
tee: “When our nation was founded, it 
was the product of spiritual convictions 
and a deep faith in Almighty God. It is 
evident that the present global war threat- 
ens not only the democratic principles up- 





on which our nation was built, but... 
that religious life and our way of life... 
As we face this fact, we realize that many 
of us have neglected to take full or even 
partial advantage of these privileges. We 
realize that God has been relegated to a 
place of insignificance, or entirely elimi- 
nated from our lives. . . We therefore 
call upon our American people to renew 
or to discover their faith in God.” 

When such a statement is signed by 
sixteen national church bodies, something 
is bound to happen—and it has happened! 
Yes, we said sixteen. This year, there will 
be nineteen national church bodies work- 
ing in the United Church Canvass. To 
wit: African Methodist Episcopal, North- 
ern Baptist, Southern Baptist, Church of 
the Brethren, United Brethren, Colored 
Methodist Episcopal, Congregational- 
Christian, Disciples of Christ, Protestant 
Episcopal, Evangelical Church, Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed, First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Methodist Church, 
Moravian Church in America, United 
Presbyterian, Presbyterian U. S. A. and 
Presbyterian U.S., Reformed Church in 
America, and the Synagogue Council of 
America. 

In addition to these bodies, in many 
local instances the Roman Catholic 
churches have cooperated in the drive. 
“The Reverend John J. Mahon of the 
Holy Redeemer Catholic Church will 
'serve as chairman of the Freeport Inter- 


Faith Clergy Council,’ reported the Nas. 
sau County, N. Y., Daily Review last 
October 9. And Rabbi Hurwitz would 
succeed Father Mahon! 

The name of the united drive varies jp 
different communities, and each town or 
city is urged to tailor the plans to its own 
needs. There is no machinery, no coer. 
cion; it is simply a case of everybody be. 
ing invited to take advantage of the na. 
tional radio and newspaper appeals which 
will be going on from November 21 to 
December 12, to tie up with one of the 
great waves of religious conviction that 
is sweeping not only our battlefields but 
our country at home. 

Last year six nation-wide radio broad. 
casts were held explaining the reasons 
back of the United Canvass and the 
power of church people working together 
not only for funds but for religious unity, 
The speakers included such outstanding 
leaders as Herbert Hoover, Former Gov- 
ernor Lehman, General Vandergrift, Am- 
bassador Grew, Governor Stassen, and 
Charles P. Taft. This year’s speakers 
will be equally outstanding. 

The truth of the matter is, that we are 
once again at a national crisis when we 
must decide which way we shall go, 
whether to selfish isolation or to united 
spiritual leadership. Our fathers chose 
the spiritual. They captured a continent 
by prayer. Unless as one great people— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—we keep 
tight hold on this heritage of prayer and 
faith, we will not survive long as a nation, 
For that is the essence of the United 
States, our reason for being. “In God We 
Trust” is not just a motto for our coins. 
It must be imprinted on our hearts, and 
it must inspire our united effort for the 
Church of God! 


SERMON 
(Continued from page 39) 


a brave spirit not only dashes in to change 
the seemingly impossible; he also stands 
to face the inevitable. There are some 
tragedies we cannot avert. There are some 
pains we cannot escape. When men be- 
hold us enduring the inevitability of sor- 
row and suffering, do they take knowledge 
of us, as they did of Peter, and say that 
we have been with Christ? Do we drink 
our cups of inescapable sorrow as Jesus 
drank his? He drank his cup with the 
smile of a winning sportsman, saying, “Be 
of good cheer. I have overcome the 
world;” He drank it without becoming 
bitter toward his fellow men who helped 
to inflict it, saying, “Father, forgive them 
for they know not what they do;” He 
drank it without losing faith in the good- 
ness of God, saying with his last breath, 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” Such is the bravery of spirit 
which betrays a Christian. 

And that kind of courage is in part a 
matter of will. As Thomas Carlyle drove 
home to his’ readers, the basic question 
which every man has to answer is this: 
“Wilt thou be a hero or a coward?” There 
is a coward and there is a hero in the 
breast of each one of us, and they are 
constant controversy. The coward is out 
for safety; the hero is out for victory. 
The former desires to play safe by walt- 
ing until the searchlight of logic will show 
him the way through beyond the shadow 
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Remarkable Cases 





















A Man, helpless, unable 
to walk, because of a 
spinal injury, was, 
through support of the 
Philo Burt Appliance, 
riding horseback and 
playing tennis, within a 
year. A Lady, 72 years 







old, who suffered a se- 
yere spinal disorder, 
found relief. A Child, 






paralyzed from a spinal 
deformity was able to 
play about the house, 
inthree weeks’ time. The 
Philo Burt Appliance has been successfully used in 
wer sixty-three thousand cases in the past 39 years. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL TO PROVE 
" ITS VALUE IN YOUR OWN CASE 
y The Appliance is light, cool, flexible 
and easily adjusted—how different 
from the old torturing plaster casts, 
leather and celluloid jackets or steel 
braces. 



























Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened, injured, diseased 
or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to in- 
vestigate. Physicians 
recommend it and we 
work with your Doctor. 
Reduced price within 
reach of all afflicted. 


Send for descriptive book 

Describe your case so 

we can give you definite 

information. 

: PHILO BURT CO., 
wt 207-22 Odd Fellows Temple 

’ Jamestown, New York 




































free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for brath, if restful sleep is 
impossible because of the struggle to breathe, if 
you feel the disease is slowly wearing your life 
away, don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable 
method. No matter where you live or whether you 
have any faith in any remedy under the Sun, 
end for this free trial. If you have suffered a 
lifetime and tried everything you could learn of 
without relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 443-K Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Don’t Trifle With 
Rectal Ailments 


FREE BOOK—Explains Causes, 


Effects and Treatment 

Learn interesting facts about Piles, 
Fistula and other rectal and colon dis- 
orders; also such commonly associated 
ailments as headaches, nervousness, con- 
stipation or stomach, liver and bladder 
conditions. Write today—for a frank 
and informative 40-page FREE BOOK. 
Explains mild institutional treatment. 
Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 1002, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate 
discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved powder, 
sprinkled on upper and lower plates holds them 
mer so that they feel more comfortable. No 
Fummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s 

ine (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks 
Plate odor’? (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 
oday at any drug store. 


My CMM AL Lf SSA 
(UAFOR SERVICE MEN 


Sell Bibles & Testaments for Service Men. Name 
Fimted, in Gold only ,35¢ extra. Large variety, 
¢ W prices, 
Y Bible Story Books for Children. Good Books for 
Adults. Big commission. Also ail kinds of Greeting 
Cards, Calendars. Churches and Individuals, here 
Write for free Circulars. 


NATIONAL ART STUDIOS, Dept. 310-N 
Montgomery Ave. Cincinnati 7, Ohio 



















































































is your opportunity. 
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of a doubt. The hero, on the other hand, 
starts while the shadows of doubt lie thick 


upon him, and calling for the leading of a 


“kindly light amid the encircling gloom,” 
he launches out into the darkness with 
his lantern of faith. The testimony of ex- 
perience is that such brave spirits come 
through whether the darkness be that of 


| business distress, domestic difficulty, na- 


| 
| 


tional danger or religious doubt. - 
In order to last courage must be rooted 
in assurance. “Courage is fear that has 
said its prayers.” It was Jesus’ assurance 
of God which made him so sure of him- 
self. It was after Peter had caught 
Christ’s spirit of divine trust that he had 


|the boldness to defy his critics, saying, 
\‘“‘We must obey God rather than men.” 





| very 
| breathe it out with every word he spoke. 


| Jess seemed to breathe an air of as- 


surance. He seemed to draw it in from the 
environment of nature and to 


When a person’s courage is framed in 
such a conception of the physical uni- 
verse, he can hold it to the sticking point. 


|He can face temporary defeats and delays 


with the fortitude which Samuel F. B. 
Morse showed on that fateful night in 
May, 1843 when he sat in the gallery of 
the Senate Chamber at Washington wait- 
ing for the passage of the bill which would 
put into operation his new invention, the 
telegraph. As the hands of the clock 
drew toward midnight on the last evening 
of an expiring Congress, he was informed 


by his friends that the bill would probably | 


not come to a vote, and that he should 
prepare to be disappointed. It was a se- 
vere blow to see his great dream, his life- 
work dashed. Morse left the gallery and 
went to pack his belongings in preparation 
for leaving Washington the next morning. 
Afterward he wrote to a friend: “Painful 
as was the prospect of renewed disap- 
pointment, you, my dear sir, will under- 


| stand me when I say that, knowing from 
| experience whence my help must come in 





any difficulty, I soon disposed of my cares 
and slept as quietly as a child.” 

That is the kind of bravery which be- 
trays a Christian, and it comes not from 
iron nerve merely, not from strength of 
will merely, but from assurance, from 
implicit trust in the fidelity of a Creator 
who cares for the triumph of truth and 
righteousness. It is the boldness of spirit 
which a person manifests when he knows 
that the ultimate forces of the universe 
are at his back. Yes and not only at his 


back, but ahead of his tomorrows. Rail- | 
ton, the biographer of General William | 
Booth, tells of the day when Mrs. Booth | 


was informed by her physician that she 
was doomed to die from cancer. The 
grand old lady came home and tried to 
smile on the general as she gradually un- 
folded to him the report of the doctor’s 


diagnosis. There were tears in the eyes of | 


both. But the devoted husband and wife, 
who had been comrades for almost forty 
years, faced the inevitable event without 
fear or despair. With their Salvation 
Army, General and Mrs. Booth had faced 
the slums of London with a courage that 
made others take heart; and then when 


death sent them forth on the journey! | 


which each must take alone, they faced 
the future with a courage which kept 
others from losing heart. Such is the 


bravery of spirit which betrays a Chris- 
tian. 
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RUG BOOK 


Decorating Guide 
Mail Coupon 


Its FRE or 1¢ Postal 


for 40 page Book of Rugs and 
model rooms in color. Tells how 


YOUR OLD RUGS 
and CLOTHING 


SAVE to 2 


It’s All So Easy! Learn how 
%. your materials are picked up 
f at your door by Freight or 
™ Express at our expense — 
how weshred, merge, 
reclaim the valuable 
materials, picker, 
bleach, card, spin, dye 
and weave into lovely, 
deep-textured, new 


sf Ngee RUGS 


@, that are Seamless, Revers- 

f ee for double wear. 
Y feo SIZES to fit all rooms 
ab oe in popular solid 
colors, rich tweed 
blends, Early 
American, Oriental 
and 18th Century 
floral designs, ovals. 
FACTORY-to-YOU 
Over two million customers. We 
do not have agents or sell thru stores. 
*Sorry if War Work causes temporary 
delays, but Olson Rugs are worth waiting for. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


MAIL COUPON OR | 1 
1¢ POST CARD | 
to OLSON RUG CO., F-56, Chicago, IIl., 
Please mail RUG BOOK in Colors FREE to:- 
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Keep out the cold with 
warm, smart INDERA 
FIGURFIT (Coldpruf) 
Princess Slip or Hip- 
Skirt. Knit-border bot- 
tom prevents crawling, 
bunching. STA-UP 
shoulder straps. Easy 
to launder; no ironing 
necessary. Choose 
from many weights, 
qualities and colors at 
your favorite store. 


WRITE US 
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STYLE 
FOLDERS 

CH-9 


Indera Mills Company 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 













































© Books IN ONE! 


~ Biggest Value 
for Your Money 


See this great hymnal which 
lifts the ministry of music 
to new levels and provides 
service material in unparal- 
leled abundance. Write for 
your Free sample copy today. 


e “Inter-Church Hymnal” 
unites Quantity and Quality 
with LOW price as never 
before. First, it gives you 479 preferred 
hymns and songs that stir the soul and unite 
in worship the hearts of your people. Second, 
it provides 215 Service Outlines, Scripture 
Readings, Litanies, Prayers, Choral Responses, 
Introits, Calls to Worship, and Personal 
Meditations. 


Provides A “Victory” Program 


Helps you to improve and vitalize your serv- 
ice program to fit conditions of the day. 
Despite the fullness of its contents, complete 
indexes, and many unique features the volume 
is compact and easy to hold because of 
quality materials. 


A complete 
Service Book 
$80 a 100, 
not prepaid 


Send for sample copy so that you may see 
how perfectly “Inter-Church Hymnal” meets 
your needs, how valuable it will be in build- 
ing up your work. 


Write today for Free sample 


Give church and denomination 


Biglow-Main-Excell Go. 


5711-P3 West Lake Street Chicago 44, Illinois 


WHY DONT YoU WRITE? 


Writing short stories, articles on business, gardening, 
homemaking, decorating, church, civilian defense, war 
activities, etc., will enable you to earn extra money. In 
your own home, on your own time, the New York Copy 
Desk Method teaches you how to write—the way news- 
paper men learn, by writing. Our unique ‘‘Writing Apti- 
tude Test’’ tells whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities essential to successful writing. You'll enjoy 
this test. Write for it, without cost or obligation. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Suite 528-M, One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


WANT a permanent 
business profession of 
your own? Then be- 
come a foot correc- 
ttionist, Earnings of 
men and women in 


this greatly needed profession run as high as $50.-$100. 
weekly after a few weeks home training—not medical 
or chiropody—easy terms, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy. 47th year. Write for free booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction,”’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 42 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. 2353, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


To Any American on Duty 
give the 
Special Service Men’sEdition of 
THE SONG OF 
OUR SYRIAN GUEST 
By William Allen Knight 


This classic interpretation of the 23rd 
Psalm is now available in attractive, 


compact form to bring cheer and cour- 
age and inward peace to men in the 
Service. It will free them from fear 
and strengthen their faith in a God 
who cares. 


20 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
Dept. CH 
19 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 





He 


All 


NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


Puzzled 


Puzzled Husband (to wife): “Come and 
help me fill in this application form for ‘Six 
Easy Lessons on Filling in Government 


Forms.’ ” 
—Punch. 


No Caesar 


When the average man argues with a 
woman the final result is: “He came, he 


saw, he concurred.” 
—Ballut Abyad Chatter. 


Or Skye Terrier? 


He—That fellow Blimp, the aviator, al- 
ways takes his dog with him in his plane; 
says he’s right at home in the air and 
enjoys flying. 

She—What kind of a dog has he? 

He—Airedale. 


—Lookout. 


No Waste Effort 


Joan (going to bed)—“Mother, I 
needn’t brush the tooth the dentist is 


going to pull tomorrow, need I?” 
—Path finder. 


Can't Fail 


Fat Patient: “What exercise do you 
recommend for reducing?” 

Doctor: ‘Just move the head slowly 
from side to side when offered a second 
helping.” 

—Menthology. 


No Harm Done 


Diner: “Look here, waiter. You’ve got 
your sleeve in my soup.” 
Waiter: “That’s quite all right, sir. It’s 
only an old coat.” 
—Atlantic Two Bells. 


Much Fun 


“T envy that fat woman when she 
laughs.” 
“Why?” 
“There seems to be so much of her hav- 
ing a good time.” 
—Lookout. 


Honest 


A farmer, in great need of extra hands 
at haying time, finally asked Si Warren, a 
| town character, if he could help him out. 

“What’ll ye pay?” asked Si. 

“T’ll_pay what you’re worth,” answered 
| the farmer. 

Si scratched his head a minute, then an- 
|nounced decisively, “I'll be darned if I'll 
| work for that!” 





—Kablegram. 


Exact 


| A sugar-planter in Hawaii took a friend 
|from the United States to the edge of a 
volcano, : 


“That crater is 70,004 years old,” he 
explained. 

“How do you get the exact age?” asked 
the newcomer. “I can understand the 
70,000, but how do you calculate the 
four?” 

“Well, I’ve been here in the islands for 
four years, and that crater was 70,000 
years old when I arrived.” 

—Kablegram, 


Self Portrait 


The celebrated artist, Sargent, was 
walking down the street one spring mom- 
ing when he encountered a_ beautiful 
young lady who gushingly exclaimed: 

“Oh, Mr. Sargent, you know that por. 
trait of yourself you recently painted, well, 
I have just seen it and the likeness is so 
wonderful I just simply had to kiss it.” 

“Did it kiss back?” asked the artist. 

“No,” was the puzzled reply. 

“Then,” said Sargent, “it’s not a true 
likeness.” 

—Lookout. 


Extended Trip 


“Conductor, will you please help me 
get off the train?” 

“Certainly, what’s the trouble?” 

“Well, I’m fat and have to get off the 
train backward. The porter thinks I'm 
getting on and shoves me in again. I’ve 
been trying to get off for the last five 


stops.” 
—lowa State Bulletin. 


Much Better 


Father: “When I was a boy I had only 
one suit of clothes and one pair of shoes 
a year.” 

Son: “You have a much better time 
of it now that you are living with us, 
don’t you, Dad?” 

—Pathfinder. 


Raised 


Customer: “How much is this beef?” 
Butcher: ‘““That’s our best, 65 cents.” 
Customer: “Did you raise it yourself?” 
Butcher: “Yeh, it was 55 cents yester- 
day.” 
—Menthology. 


Each Man to His Taste 


A man sat down at a lunch counter and f 


ordered four poached eggs and chips, 4 
dozen oysters, and a grilled steak. 
After wading through these he finished 
off with four doughnuts and two cups 0! 
coffee. 
When the waiter had finished serving, he 
remarked: “You must enjoy your meals. 
“Far from it,” replied the diner. “As4 
matter of fact, I hate ’em—but I’m crazy 
about bicarbonate of soda.” 
—Kablegram. 
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ONLY 


And If You Decide 


You Want Then—19 More Books —Almost As a Gift! 


Seldom has an opportunity like this ever been of- 
fered to ‘‘Christian Herald’’ Readers! Here is a 
chance to own a set of the Deluxe edition of the 
highly esteemed Standard American Encyclopedia— 
ALMOST AS A GIFT. All you have to do is send in 
your name and address on the Encyclopedia Gift 
Certificate below and we will send you your Gift 
Volume One. We mail you this important 288-page 
book for just the mailing and handling costs without 
charging you one penny of what the volume costs. 
And, in addition, after receiving your gift volume, 
you have the added privilege of obtcining the rest of 
this big 20-volume set PRACTICALLY AS A GIFTi 


Picture yourself as the possessor of one of the most 
remarkable of America’s reference encyclopedias! Its 
comprehensive volumes are richly bound in maroon simu- 
lated leather lifetime binding, exquisitely embellished 
and gilded. These are truly pride-awakening — books, 
which America’s mentally os families — particularly 
at this trifling price—are proud to own. : 

This encyclopedia is written in clear, easy, PRECISE and 
CONCISE English. Its arrangement puts ANY information 
you want, on any of its 50,000 subjects, at your very 
fingertips. Its 4,500,000 words on 5,776 pages are am- 
plified by 4,500 specially made illustrations—pictures, 
photographs, diagrams—and 16 pages of up-to-the-minute 
maps in FULL COLOR. No average college education 15 
remotely as rich in facts. 

Top-notch experts have covered every field of knowledge 
so simply, and forcefully that a mere reading conveys 
exactly what is meant. This is especially valuable where 
children of school age will use these notable volumes 
as an vid in their studies. 


No books ever published can be of greater value in the 
home circle. Their wide scope covers the needs of 
Practically every trade and profession Tradesinen, 


ENSYCLOPEDIA 


Entyclopedia Educational Service, 
P.O. Box 410, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


officials of every sort, politicians and public 
speakers will find this encyclopedia as 
necessary as students and those preparing 
for better jobs. 


Your gift volume will impress you so deeply, we 
are certain, that you will naturally want the other 
19 volumes of the Standard American Encyclopedia 

—20 volumes in all. Therefore, we are reserving a 

set in your name and unless you wish <o cancel this 
reservation after receiving and examining your gift 
volume, you will receive the remaining volumes one 
cach week, as fast as they are printed and bound. 

The value of these volumes is far higher than thé in- 
credibly low price you pay. Only mass production, in 
response to enormous demand, makes it possible for any 
family to own these extraordinary educational 


Looks 
once the exclusive privilege of wealth. 


But you must ACT NOW to be sure of obtaining both your 
gift volume and the remaining 19 volumes to complete the 
set. Despite the enormity of this iatest war-time edition, 
insistent demand is depleting the supply rapidly. 


Pi tei ster ertae ts 


GIFT CERTIFICATE 


i Enclose 10¢ In coin or) 
stamps to cover mailing, 


and handling. 


3 


Please send me-GIFT VOLUME ONE of the World-Famous STAND- 
ARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA (Deluxe Edition). Enclosed is 10¢ 
in coin or stamps to cover mailing and handling costs. Please reserve 


the balance of a set in my 


. After | examine my Gift Volume ‘ 


One, | can cancel this reservation; otherwise send me the remainder 


Each Volume 


measures 


SSCS Cees 


4 


of the set a volume a week and | will pay the postman C.O.D. the 
SENSATIONAL GIFT PRICE of only 89¢ per volume (plus mailing 
ae charge), VOLUME ONE IS MINE TO KEEP IN ANY 


Name SCOR RRS UTR EEE ETERS T eRe ERC ee ee eee Bee 


Street 


PORE Re ee RRR REPRE Eee T EER RSE HEB eee aeet 


POM WN oo Sine eke ckisicessscccic I 


Note: If under 18 years of age this coupon must be signed by parent or guardian, 


Just fill in the Encyclopedia Gift Certificate at 
left, enclosing 10¢ in coin or stamps. This 
covets the cost of handling and mailing the 
book to you. The book itself is our gift to you 
to let you decide whether you want the rest 
of the sef or not. Immediately, we reserve 
the other 19 volumes of the set in your name, 
giving you the privilege of obtaining these 
volumes as they are ready. You can cancel 
your reservation if you desire, after you re- 
ceive and examine your gift book. But, if you 
do not cancel the reservation, you will re- 


DELUXE EDITION 


Extra heavy covers, beauti- 


fully bound in maroon 
simulated legther 


YOUR GIFT BOOK 


1S SIZE SHOWN 


ceive the remainder of the set one book each 
week, paying the postman the GIFT PRICE— 
only 89¢ per volume, plus handling and mail- 
ing costs—and no more. Send in for your Gift 
Volume immediately and see why we call this 
offer one of the most sensational ever made 
to ‘‘Christian Herald’’ readers. 

—Due to the difficulty in get- 
ting materials we cannot guarantee to 
keep this sensational offer open for 
more than a limited time—so don’t delay 
~Send the Gift Certificate at once. 











TVAR” PLANS 
os Pay Pe ate 4 , 


Our statesmen, industrialists and engineers are planning and projecting 
the post-war world. Politically and economically as well as socially and 
culturally, our lives will feel the impact of important changes. “One thing 
is needful”—spiritual growth and development. 

Because this is a war between Christian ideals and pagan forces, we 
must plan now for a great spiritual advance when victory is won. The 
churches of the nation will face new problems and enlarged responsibilities 
both at home and abroad. Vision and action are needed. 

One of the best means of arousing people is fervent hymn singing 
which “*The Service Hymnal” encourages and stimulates. It amply provides 
for every musical and spiritual need, and possesses many unique features. 
Send today for a sample copy and see for yourself how perfectly it satisfies 
your requirements, . 


“Only the BEST in song 


“The Service Hymnal” is a 
complete service book con- 
taining, 510 musical num- 
bers, 67 Scripture readings 
and 6 indexes. First classified 
hymnal to be fully orches- 
trated. Lacquered cloth 
binding, gold stamped, only 
$67.50 a 100, not prepaid. 
























books for over 50 years” 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANYS 


5705-P3 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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